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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 


We think Sir Henry Bulwer has exercised a wise discre- 
tion in deferring until now the motion, of which he gave 
notice several weeks ago, regarding our relations with the 
American Union. A Parliamentary debate upon the subject 
while disappointment was still fresh and irritation keen at 
the rejection of the Alabama Treaty, might possibly have 
had an ill effect upon the public temper of either nation, or 
of both. -So far from disclaiming the national suscepti- 
bility to slight, which we share in common with our trans- 
atlantic kinsmen, we regard it as an inevitable concomitant 
of political civilisation. It has its dangers, like most other 
things that are characteristic of the higher degrees of refine- 
ment, but heaven forbid we should ever be without it or 
them ; only let us take care to keep our explosive sublimates 
out of the reach of sparks, that our eyes may not be 
blinded or our fingers maimed by stupid incaution when 
inspecting them. A month ago the high head of patriotism 
was hot with vexation; and the smaller vessels round its 
optic nerves were surcharged so as to prevent its vision 
being as clear as usual, because it had been worried into a 
somewhat undignified state of mind for which there was 
no occasion, and from which it has already unconsciously 
but completely cooled down. The speech of Mr Sumner, 
coming as it did coincidentally with the announcement 
of the refusal of the Senate to ratify the convention for the 
settlement of the Alabama claims, was seized upon by a 
number of writers in want of a topic, and made the staple 
of their spite-spinning, week after week, and day after day, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. All righteous and reason- 
able men sighed over the folly which they saw might lead 
to mischief; but, remembering how often similar idle 
reproaches and threatenings had been exchanged before 
to no purpose, and with no result except the transient 
filling of the air with a cloud of disagreeable blacks or 
smuts, as they are called, they made up their minds to bear 
silently what they could not avert or avoid. 


But it is over, the air is clear again, and we cam see and 
hear distinctly. The realities of our relations with America 
may once more be handled, if wisely, without danger of 
evil: and considering the importance of these relations 
specifically and mutually, it were something very like old 
womanhood if we shrunk from examining them with a 
view to their adjustment where they require it, and at all 
events to the dissemination among our candid and just, 
but busy and ill-informed people of the truth respecting 
them. Whatever the truth be, we ought to know it; 
whatever the rights and the wrongs of our position are, 
we ought to understand them; not we of the pretentious 
and pragmatical clique merely, that read Blue Books, dine 
out well, go to Court, and are in Brooks's or the Travellers’ ; 
but we, the educated many who contribute to make up the 
enlightened public opinion of England, metropolitan and 
provincial, stirring and reflective, energetic and poco-curante. 
It were exceedingly silly, as well as altogether inexcusable, 








to allow the 9 reasonable. opportunity to pass without enabling 
and leading this, which may be called” the thinking power 
of the nation, to make yp its mind calmly and decisively, 
as it has never yet done, upon the history of the question 
as history will inexorably paint it ; upon the present of the 
question as a true statesman must regard it, and upon the 
future of the question as it behoves us all to prepare for 
It is not when some poaching fishermen have their 
boats seized or sunk off the coast of Newfoundland, or a 
picket of British infantry are captured. or murdered by 
Fenian raiders, whom some foolish border authorities may 
have furnished with arms,—that we + are. “to begin to look 
into the matter of how we stand .with. our neighbours, 
The time for clearing off old scores, and establishing reci- 
procal ties of benefit and friendship on a permanent footing, 
is emphatically that when there is no immediate need of 
haste, and no instant cause of heat in the blood. 

We are not thinking of the revival of negotiations which 
recently, no matter how, have failed. The choice of a 
time for diplomatic action, as wéll as of the way in which 
it should be conducted, may best be left to diplomatists. 
But in a free country. diplomacy can never venture to act 
safely, without a definite and clear expression beforehand of 
what the enlightened will of the nation would have it do. 
This expression can only be authoritatively uttered in 
Parliament, and it is im this view that the approaching 
discussion which Sir — Bulwer invites is, in our judg- 
ment, calculated to be Few men are so well quali- 
fied to take the. ini therein. For many years 
entrusted with the —— international affairs by Lord 
Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston, in various 
foreign States, Sir Henry hasall his life had the good fortune 
to enjoy the intimacy of of the best of his own country- 
men occupied in political life at home. It is thus that pro- 
longed sojourn abroad has not declimatised his ideas or his 
perceptions of what his own country likes and loves. 
Again, after an absence of thirty years, he is in his fitting 
place,—in the House, of Commons ; while. he brings back 
with him the ripe fruits of ience gathered in every 
region from Washington to boul. Parliament would 
greatly neglect its duty if the session were allowed to close 
without hearing the opinion of such a man on the state of 
our relations, so intimate and yet so entangled, with the 
United States. He has had nothing officially to do with 
the misunderstandings which have arisen between us and 
our Republican kinsmen sinee the outbreak of the civil 
war, and he can have no motive or interest in saying any- 
thing to inflame or irritable feelings. Ambition 
and magnanimity must equally i inspire him with a desire 
to show how difficulties may be smoothed and misap- 
prehensions dissipated, without compromising national 
dignity or self-respect. 





THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 

The builders of Shinar came to loggerheads, we are told, 
because they presumptuously attempted to execute a design 
for all men getting to heaven by a single stair. The plan 
of triple church towers for the saving of Celtic bodies and 
souls seems doomed to the curse of a like confusion. 
Never were so many wise men busy in thwarting one 
another’s work, or so many eloquent men loud in trying to 
prevent each other being heard. Bishop contends with 
Bishop, and Judge with Judge; Whig Dukes contend with 
Tory Dukes, and of Earls and Barons striving who shall be 
greatest in originality, if not in orthodoxy, there is no end. 

Lord Grey has had his innings, and he has availed him- 
self of the opportunity with his usual courage and skill. 
His purpose was to put clearly before the Peers and the 
public at large the case for concurrent endowment; and 
having done that, he agreed to withdraw his motion. But 
the stone which he set rolling will not easily be stopped in 
its course because he has done with it. Unless we are 
mistaken, it is destined to be stumbled over by manya 


— 


the episcopal bench are, aj obvionsly oo coming fast to the con- 
current belief; that, it.is not, so well to have all the eccle- 
siastical stock. » held in preference shares.; There is a great 
advantage, in their, view, in shaving an outsider class of 
holders to bear the brunt of any casualty that, Providence 
may have in store for;them.; A partnership with Popery 
or Presbyterianism, the Bishop , of» Oxford; Ly assures . “us, ,he 
never could have agreed to. But.if it,is only,a matter, of 
money, he does not mind letting the ‘misbelievers. gather up 
the fragments that remain, so that nothing be lost.- We 
do that as it is for Juggernaut, why not for the Jesuits ? 
Not very complimentary this to his learned brethren, the 
followers of Loyola. The Primate, indeed, goes a step 
further, and roundly avers that the Government scheme for 
devoting the surplus of Irish Church. property to reforma- 
taries, schools, and asylums, is merely another. r way, of, giving 
it, for the most part, to the Catholic. Chureh ; ‘and that; if we 
must choose, he would prefer glebes for secular priests to 
unacknowledged stimulants to the multiplication of monks 
and nuns.. There is something in this hint that needs ‘to 
be followed up thoughtfully, before. the measure _is _ finally 
permitted to become law... Our “fear has been all along 
that a disposal so vague as that, contained in the sixty- 
eighth clause of the Bill, of a vast ‘surplus. fund, would 
not, and could not be expected to be lasting. Economically, 
it must prove a palpable relief from local taxation now 
levied for the support of asylums of various kinds; and in 
that view it must directly or indirectly be so — in tho 
landlord's poeket. But in addition to this, if it ee 
turn out to be a means of subsidising the monastic 

male and female, as the Archbishop of Canterbury —ñ 
it is not very likely to remain long without being male the 
subject of a further struggle. . 

_ The only. point, after all, on which, there appears to be an 
approach to unanimity among the discordant critics of the 
Bill is the alteration of the twenty-seventh clause, recom-> 
mended by the Duke of Cleveland. This is the body of 
Patroclus, which the hero of this Iliad will have to contend 
for and bear away from its captors, or acknowledge him- 
self worsted in the fight. Around it have rallied all the 
disciplined bravery and strategy of the besieged and their 
auxiliaries. The highest names among the Whigs, and what- 
ever is hopeful and progressive among the Tories, are identi- 
fied with the project of glebes and manses s for the ministers of 
the three denominations. ' On the other hand, it is idle to 
conceal the fact, that opposed to it are marshalling in deep 
and dense array, the whole of what i is called the evangelical 
party in the Church, the great body of ‘English Dissenters, . 
and the Scotch of all denominations, except perhaps the 
opulent but numerically insignificant minority who profess 
Anglican opinions. The Tory party in both Houses is rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom. Lords Salisbury, 
Ellenborough, Redesdale, and Carnarvon warmly support 
the principle of triple glebes; and when the Bill is.sent 
back to the Commons, we cannot doubt but that it will be: 
accepted. with this and other amendments, by Messrs 
Disraeli and Walpole, Lord Stanley, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr Beresford Hope, and Sir John Pakington. : The rank 
and file of Conservatism will once more, as in 1829 and 
1846, have to improvise a policy of resistance to their own. 
leaders, and to invent substitutes to take their place. It 
will depend on the will and the skill of one man, whether 
the Liberal party are not equally dislocated by this momen-’ 
tous question. , 





COMING OF AGE. ‘ 


Amongst the curiosities of literature with which we have 
recently become acquainted, one of the most curious is an 
account in a Welsh newspaper of the festivities attendant 
upon the coming of age of a young gentleman who is now 
the owner of a large property. To ‘come of age is certainly 
a very meritorious action, and to become very rich is still 
more meritorious; and we cannot therefore be surprised 
that people have got into the custom of assembling together 





wary, a8 well as many a reckless foot. The members of 
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to express their recognition 
On the occasion we refer to, 
somewhat voluminous report, which fills 
of a local journal, there would appear to have been a fair 
representation of “all sorts and conditions of men and 
a bishop—somehow we always fail to recognise bishops as 
men, though they will persist in addressing us as “brethren. 
But there was also a lord-lieutenant and a mayor ; in fact, 
a whole corporation. Day dawned—we presume it would 
have dawned even if a young Welsh gentleman had not 
been coming of age; but upon this point no ome will care 
to be dogmatic. It seemis, however, in that exceptional 
part of the country to have dawned very wet; but the 
rain, though it might soak the clothes, could not damp the 
ardent loyalty of a generous people towards their landlord. 
At length the hour came and the man—the man who had 
yesterday been a boy. We read that the welcome accorded 
him was “ stupendous,” and we have no doubt that it was ; 
in short, the people shouted as the typical rustic has been 
accustomed to shout time out of mind on the slightest pro- 
vocation. A singular phenomenon was tow observed. In 
obedience to that prolonged and hearty fit of cheering, 
the heavens themselves seemed to have awoke to a sense 
that something was required of them. We quote the 
words of the local chronicler: “It is a singular fact that 
at this moment the sun broke through the clouds for the 
only time during the day, and shone upon his handsome 
face, cheering the hearts of the loyal friends about him.” 
To the undoubted singularity of the circumstance of the 
sun’s shining—with the experience of the last three 
months in our memory,—we willingly bear our not very 
cheerful testimony; and we are of opinion that it was a 
delicate piece of thoughtfulness on the part of the sun to 
come out just at that moment, and add its glory to the 
effulgent presence of a bishop, a lord-lieutenant, and a 
mayor. There is a proverb which says that “you may 
have too much of a good thing,” and another, not quite so 
refined, which says that “you may choke a dog with 
pudding ;" and was it really fair to bring all these potent 
influences to bear at one time on this susceptible Celtic 
race? ould not they have been distributed over the week 
somehow? It might, perhaps, have been difficult to 
restrain the generous impulses of the sun on behalf of its 
young protégé, but surely: something might have been 
done with the lord-lieutenant, or the bishop might have 
been sent into another part of the diocese on that day— 
bishops are welcome everywhere, especially in Wales, where 
dissent is absolutely unknown. Then the play proceeds. 
There is a dinner at which a great deal is said which is 
true, and a great deal which is flavoured with wine-begotten 
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not. But, be the injury to them great or small, we think 
there isa far worse and more extensiveinjury. In thése days 
of largé accumulated properties, this worship of wealth 
and wealthy persons is assuming 4 frankness, not to say an 
immodesty, which is significant. Of the young gentleman 
who is the subject of the above newspaper notice we know 
no evil; and of him and of his family we do happen to 
know a great deal of good; but is it not true that if he 
were quite other than he is, if he had been ungainly in 
person and deformed im mind, few of the words of flattery 
which were addressed to him would have been unspoken, 
and few of the people who assembled to do him honour 
absent ? Here and there we do find people who, 


Holding the world but as the world, Gratiano, 


refuse 
To flatter its rank breath, or bow 
To its idolatries a patient knee, 


but the majority of our population are as slavish as 
they were in the days of Gurth the swineherd ; and are so 
far lost to all sense of decency that they imagine the forces 
of nature to be of like mind with themselves, and capable 
of paying particular attention to » man who has so many 
thousands a year. It is an instance of anthropomorphism 
which might have afforded Coleridge’s clown a “ cart-load 
of inferences.” 


THE BIBLE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

The Church of England is not very willing to cut away 
from herself any such buttress, however feeble and useless, 
as the University tests; and very various are the compro- 
mises which several of her sons propose should be made 
with the iconoclastic pioneers of social and religious free- 
dom. They know that these adjuncts to the stately build- 
ing give no substantial support; and yet they are afraid 
that the absence of them would be taken by the ungodly 
as a symptom of approaching weakness and decay. The 
whole matter has so often been talked over, and spoken 
over, and written over, that we have no intention here of 
adding a word to a discussion which has thoroughly-com- 
prehended and conclusive arguments on one side and an 
amiable sentiment on the other. The theory of those who 
wish to do away with the injustice and absurdity of Uni- 
versity tests requires no explanation ; but it is daily gaining 
force from the practical knowledge we obtain of the 
remarkable inefficiency of the tests in advancing the cause 
of orthodoxy. It is notorious that the imposition of this 
profession of faith is more and more getting to be regarded 
as an anachronism which need not be treated too seriously. 
Accordingly, the sons of the Church are willing to give up 
an absolute subscription to the tenets of the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; and would accept instead a sort of general admis- 











rhetoric. In most respects, this “‘ Ooming of age” was like|sion of belief, or at least-a promise on the part of the 
its fellows. The big guns were fired off first—the bishop | professor, tutor, or lecturer, not to teach doctrines openly 
and the lord-lieutenant ; then the little guns had an oppor-| subversive of the Church’s notions. They will consent to 
tunity, of which they availed themselves with becoming|the removal of these Thirty-nine Articles, which are a 
modesty. On these occasions the tone and character of|flaming sword in the path of the Dissenting student who 
the speeches seldom vary, while an adroit use is sure to be|is pressing onward to University honours; but in return 
made of whatever qualities “our young friend” may| for this accommodation he must declare that he has no 
display. If he exhibits an easy assurance, and succeeds in| contraband copy of Feuerbach, or Strauss, or Rénan, in his 
uttering a succession of platitudes, the company are imme-| pocket. Indeed, he must swear a solemn oath that his inten- 
diately told by the officiating prophet, generally amidst|tions are free from guile in this matter,—that, whatever he 
loud consenting applause, that. asa matter of certainty | may himself believe, he will not enter the peaceful fold as an 
amounting in degree to what vulgar people call “a moral,” | emissary of the devil. Practically, that is the compromise 
he will one day command the attention of an admiring|which Sir Roundell Palmer offers; and his test of the 
senate; if he breaks down, or makes any kind of a mess—why | soundness of such doctrines as the professor, tutor, or lec- 
it is exactly the same thing, because, don’t you see, modesty|turer may preach is an appeal to the Bible, in the first 
is a much greater proof of talent in a young man than an|place, and the custom of the Church, in the second. In 
arrogant assurance, as well as more becoming. As a fair|the words of Sir Roundell Palmer’s amendment, any person 





what is more natural than that serious questions should 
arise about the court of final appeal? Thero is an addition 
to the “Conseience Clause” which directs that parents, 
if they choose, may direet that Seripture shall not be 
explained to their children ao as to subvert their infantine 
convictions upon morality and religion. These parents 
may not be anxious to withhold biblical knowledge from 
their children ; but they prefer that the explanation should 
come from themselves. There is here, obviously, a lurking 
belief that Scripture may be wrested about to serve various 
theories—indeed, if such were not the case, we should not 
have every Sunday a large number of gentlemen laboriously 
laying bare their interpretations of particular verses. Now 
in the event of the professor, tutor, or lecturer treasur- 
ing in his heart some recondite theological notion, of 
which he is anxious to deliver himself, and finding that, 
as he imagines, he has the authority of Scripture on his 
side, need he stay to consult what the written code of the 
Church happens to say? Strictly speaking, the form of 
the oath provides for such a contingency; because he is 
warned to avoid both the doctrines which are unauthorised 
by Scripture and those which are contrary to the opinions 
of the Church, But we know in such cases what must 
happen. The erring one is reminded only of a vague pro- 
mise not to meddle with the truths of the Bible and 
religion; and contends that, having “ the Divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures” clearly countenancing him, it is 
manifestly impossible that he can be doing any harm to 
the Church. If the Bible and the Chureh are in conflict, 
he must take the side of the Bible. Surely his oath does 
not forbid that? The Church answers that his duty was 
to take sides with neither, to mind his own business, and, 
if he could not remain orthodox, to abide neutral. Where- 
upon he replies that he is orthodox ; and hopes the Church 
will not scout the Divine authority which his oath made 
him regard as the supreme arbiter in all such matters. 
Here, of course, lie the materials for a cause célébre: but 
no one will think of talking about wilful perjury in looking 
back upon his initial promise, 

In brief, this proposal of Sir, Roundell Palmer seems to 
us to aim at stopping a gap with wind. It perpetuates 
the old grievance of the existence of a theological test, 
while making the new test the probable parent of endless 
confusion. As a criterion of orthodoxy, his amendment is 
valueless; the most inexperienced casuist could easily 
drive a coach and six through its provisions. The Dissenter 
who has studied hard at the University, and aims at taking 
some official position there, may very easily say to himself 
that, in conforming his teaching to the Divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, he is doing what is right, and that, if 
he surrendered that guide and inculcated the doctrine of 
the Church of England where it happened to differ, he 
would certainly be doing wrong. Not only is there no 
absolute, or even probable, test of orthodoxy ; but the use 
of any substitute, in national institutions which are devoted 
to purely educational purposes, is an incongruous blunder. 
The University Tests Bill still moves slowly along; but we 
do not apprehend that it will be jolted off the rails by such 
amendments as those of Sir Roundell Palmer. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF MALTA. 

We publish elsewhere a letter from a Maltese corre- 
spondent upon a subject of considerable importance, shortly 
to be brought under the consideration of the House of 
Commons. 

After a protracted struggle with the power of France, 





sample of the eloquence usually produced, we would quote | desirous of being appointed to the office of professor, tutor, 
some of the utterances of the effusive orator who at this|or lecturer “shall, before he shall be deemed capable of 
dinner assured the company that “they might depend upon |entering upon or discharging the duties of such office, or 
it he (the aforesaid young gentleman, that is) would soon| entitled to receive the emoluments thereof, make and 
take the lead in everything which tended tothe advance of | subscribe, before the Vice-Chancellor of the 
civilization.” Here at least, then, is “the coming man” whom | before the head or other chief governor of his college (as 
we have all been waiting for so long. We have been linger-|the case may be), the declaration following—”’ which 
ing in the swamps of ignorance and inefficiency for want of a| declaration promises that the professor, tutor, or lecturer 
proper pioneer; but now he has arrived, and England is| will never “teach or inculcate any opinion opposed to the 
requested to turn her distracted eyes to Wales that she| Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, or to the doctrine 
may behold her deliverer. We have heard a great deal! or discipline of the Ohurch of England as by law esta- 
lately about racehorses, and we have been told that blished.” 

“bringing them out” too early ruins them—as no doubt it] At first sight, this seems simple enough ; and doubtless 
does, whatever Admiral Rous may say. Now a man is| Sir Roundell Palmer and his friends consider it an uncom- 
better than a horse—at least the man usually thinks so—| monly ingenious scheme for removing the grievance of 
and by so much as a man is better than a horse by so| subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, while securing for 
much is a great landlord better than a man. This is orthodoxy at least the fostering possibilities of silence. 
patent to the meanest capacity ; indeed, it is more appa-|But what if the professor, tutor, or lecturer discover this 
rent to that kind of capacity than to any other. But if we|or that doctrine which, in his wisdom, he considers to have 
are to keep up our breed of landlords, is it well to “bring|the authority of the Bible, while lacking that of the 


them out” at so early an 
age t Can young heads of twenty-|Ohurch. ‘The Church and the Bible are not convertibl 
one, or old heads either for that matter, — wy Nie 


flattering adulation without injury? We 


University, or 


bear all this/terms; and, as the amendment is chiefly supposed to bear 
assuredly think| upon Nonconformists of every denomination and creed, 





during which they displayed both constancy and heroism, 
the Maltese placed themselves willingly under the sove- 
reignty of this country, upon the understanding that a 
Constitution would be accorded to them under which they 
would be permitted to manage their own local finance and 
other affairs, so far as might not be inconsistent with the 
paramount jurisdiction of England in all matters affecting 
the military safety of the island. 

From that time to the present our loyal and peaceful 
Maltese fellow-subjects have repeatedly addressed both 
Crown and Parliament for the fulfilment of this pledge, 
but hitherto without success. It is true that, during the 
administration of Earl Grey, a Council of Government was 
established in the island, but constituted as it was, of 
ten official nominees of the Crown as against eight mem- 
bers elected by the people, this Council was a mere sham. 
Under the judicious management of Mr More O’Ferrall, 
the first Civil Governor, no serious discontent arose, but so 
soon as (through mistaken economy) the civil and military 
government were merged under his successor, the delusive 
character of this so-called Constitution became apparent, 
and the islanders found themselves subjected to a military 
* pure and-simple. 
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In the petition recently presented, the Maltese pray for 
such an amendment of the Constitution as may give to 
their representatives a potential voice in legislating upon 
matters of purely local interest, and that the civil and 
military administration may again be separated. Re- 

as a question of right and justice, the case of 
the petitioners seems clear enough; and looking at it 
simply in the interests of this country, it is equally irre- 
sistible, for it is seldom we can find the qualifications for 
civil government and for high military command combined 
in the same individual. On the contrary, experience has 
sufficiently demonstrated that the manner and tone of mind 
habitually engendered in the latter career is not propitious 
to any great success in the former; and again, as our cor- 
respondent points out, the maintenance of a spirit of 
hearty goodwill and loyalty in a native population of some 
140,000 is, in a military point of view, a question of no 
small importance to this country. We therefore hope to 
find the people of Malta receiving from the House of Com- 
mons and the Government, on this occasion, more conside- 
ration than has been accorded to their former appeals. 





IN-DOOR OR OUT-DOOR RELIEF OF THE SICK? 


The centralising Board who sit at Whitehall persist in 
their efforts to undermine and destroy all local government 
in the relief of the poor. For London the pretence set up 
is the preferability of in-door relief. Barracks for the 
mad, prisons for the sick, eye-sore factories for the young, 
and places of exile for the old are said to be better for the 
poor than relief in their own homes. Their homes are 
dingy, and our bureaucrats are dainty. Their homes are 
warmed with the solace of human affection; and our 
officials are philosophers who sneer at all such weakness. 
Their homes lie among their employers, their friends, their 
kindred ; but arbitrary empiricism cares for none of these 
things. Their homes are often darkened by sorrow and 
pain and the want of sufficient fresh air; but they are 
lightened by the presence of a mother’s love, the smile of 
innocent affection, the look-in of the benevolent friend, 
and the visit of the pastor to whose lessons the law affects 
to bid men give heed ; and all these moral influences it is 
sought to crush and trample down, in order to make way for 
a spick and span new system of agglomeration and aggre- 
gation. Men, women, or children, sick or infirm, idiots or 
lunatics, are to be hunted out of their lairs into huge pens, 
there to be washed, and fed, and physicked, and experi- 
mented upon, because they are poor and there is none to 
help them. They are to be put outof sight in order to be 
done for. Elective and unpaid guardians are no longer tc 
have any control over their fate; for are they not mere 
traders and shopkeepers—plain, vulgar, unimportant people. 
whom their fellow-ratepayers trust, but of whom rich and 
fine gentlemen in office think it their privilege to make 
fun? What are guardians or ratepayers in the eyes of the 
Poor-Law Board? According to their doctrine, ratepayers 
are mere bulbous rootse—to be thought of only for the 
tax-juice they can be made to yield; and guardians are 
considered about as much as the leaves that the sportsman 
kicks out of his way ; when, too strong, they serve for a 
moment to hide from him his game. The ratepayers are 
to be fleeced, without stint, to support the indoor system 
of relief for the sick. Elective or responsible guardians 
must be put down if they demur or remonstrate; and if 
one section or set prove troublesome, they are to be 
overborne by others more pliant, with whom, whether they 
will or no, they are to be joined. 

Ratepayers protest and petition, and their vestries, guar- 
dians, and representatives in Parliament remonstrate against 
the subversive scheme. Against the second reading of Mr 
Goschen’s Bill the members for six out of nine metro- 
politan cities and boroughs voted that further legislation 
was unnecessary and inexpedient during the present session. 
while the representatives of three only, including Govern- 
ment officials, voted for the Bill. Yet Mr Goschen perseveres, 
and with the help of members drawn from the provinces, 
forced the House to go into Committee at one in the 
morning. No progress, indeed, was made, because a few 
Tory members, disgusted with this mode of overbearing 
metropolitan opinion by a measure which relates exclu- 
sively to the metropolis, spontaneously interposed, and 
availed themselves of the forms of the House to put Mr 
Dodson out of the chair as quickly as he had been put 
into it. We are now at the 3rd July, and not a serious 
attempt has been made to secure a fair discussion of the 
numerous clauses of this reckless and ruinous measure, 
or of the amendments proposed by various members, of 
which notice has been given. Stat pro ratione voluntas is 
the motto of the Poor-Law Board, Irish members and 


themselves to work this insult and injustice against the 
three millions of people, who are powerless in point of 
numbers to resist this species of oppression. Have they 
considered that their turn may come, and that to-morrow 
or next day they may stand in need of the aid of metro- 
politans to defend their constituents some new 
whim of power? It behoves all, we think, who value local 
liberties and franchises to look well to it. If the precedent 
in London be once set of the wholesale caging of the 
sick in great masses, the wholesale seclusion of the 
young im monster seminaries, at a cost per head 
double what humble ratepayers can afford to ex- 
pend on the education and keep of their own children, 
and of the wholesale deportation of the aged and 
infirm, the simple and the crazy, to remote hospitals in the 
country, all of which are to be anatomy schools,—who can 
tell how soon the same demoralising and destructive system 
will be copied elsewere? This is indeed to dig a pit be- 
tween classes, which, bad as our past legislation has been, 
never was dug before. 





RAILWAY OOMPENSATIONS, 


It is seldom, indeed, that a journalist feels called upon 
to say a word in behalf of railway companies, In England 
the railway interest is so powerful, and the conduct of 
railway boards so arbitrary and oftentimes despotic, that 
journalism, as a rule, makes common cause with the people 
against a form of great possible tyranny. But even railway 
companies have their rights ; and we consider the popular 
notion that you should at all times try to get as much 
money out of a railway company, by way of compensation. 
as you possibly can, to have led to many cases of absurd 
injustice. For the juries also are infected with this belief ; 
and give verdicts of damages against railway companies 
which they would not return against any other public 
body. Such a case, we are of opinion, has just occurred. 
A Miss Warren, a teacher of dancing at Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, was at Spalding station in the month of April, 1868. 
The waiting-room at Spalding station is carpeted ; and at 
that time the carpet had, we presume, got a little worn. 
Miss Warren, walking across the room, put ber foot into a 
hole in the carpet, accordingly tripped herself up and fell, 
thereby sustaining injuries. For these injuries a jury has 
just awarded her 1,500/. damages. 

Now accidents of this mature occur every day ; and the 
sufferer, as a rule, never thinks of blaming any one or any- 
thing except his own carelessness. If a man trips over an 
empty box in a warehouse or counting-house, he does not 
summon the merchant for damages, but growls an ana- 
thema at his own want of caution. If you ask him who 
is to blame, he will say “No one, of course. If I don’t 
look where lam going I must take the consequences.” 
Oarpets will wear out in railway stations, as elsewhere ; 
and it is certainly the duty of the companies to have their 
carpets sound and entire. But if the hole was so small 
that Miss Warren could not see it, the company may well 
be exonerated from any charge of culpable negligence ; 
while, if it was so big that they ought to have seen it, it 
does not say much for Miss Warren’s carefulness that she 
put her foot in it. Suppose that the accident had occurred 
in the entrance to the Royal Academy’s exhibition. Sup- 
pose that Miss Warren, passing along the corridor of Bur- 
lington House, happened to walk over some slight rent or 
hole in the matting; and suppose that, her foot catching 
in the hole, she was thrown so violently against the wall 
as to render her incapable of continuing her profession of 
dancing-mistress. In such a case, would she sue the autho- 
rities there? We venture to think not. But a railway 
company is always fair game; and juries, common or 
special, are invariably complaisant to the plaintiff in these 
suits for damages. 

For Miss Warren, as an individual, we are heartily sorry. 
By that unlucky stumble she received a severe shaking, 


vented by the accident from ever again pursuing her calling. 
[f this, unfortunately, should be so, 1,500/. will not go near 


But we say that this case is typical of a large number of 
cases in which railway companies are treated as no other 
body, public or private, is treated. There is something 
very repulsive, for example, in a sorrowing widow, who has 
got lots of property, instituting, immediately after a great 


legal, and so it must be allowed. What, however, if her 
husband had been run over by an omnibus? The driver 
may be prosecuted for culpable carelessness, as the driver 
of an engine may ; but does she claim 30,000/. damages 
from the General Omnibus Company? Suppose he is 


Jan , 1803) fully 
the "Maltese a > nari two years maintained a state 
of constant an 

several thousands of them perished in these contests for 
freedom against the power of France, at a time when they 
could receive assistance from no other foreign Power ; that 
the attachment evinced by the Maltese to his Majesty (King 
George IIL) during the blockade, and their loyalty to himsince 
he has obtained possession of the island gives them a peculiar 
claim to his protection, and a right to expect that in the future 
arrangements for the Island some advantages should be 
stipulated in their favour ; that, independent of every con- 
sideration of good faith, the Maltese inhabitants, if attached 
to their Government, are equal to the defence of the Island ; 
and that every motive of policy, therefore, as well as of 
justice renders it expedient to endeavour to conciliate their 
— affections.” And what is more to the purpose, Lord Hawkes- 
and her medical man is of opinion that she may be pre-/bury speaks 

Council, which should have a share in the government of the 
Island, and a deliberative voice in all its internal concerns.”’ 
. The character and reputation of England are therefore con- 
atoning for the injury which Miss Warren has received. | cerned in this Maltese question, and 
and wisdom, is bound to repair, once for all, the wrongs of 
several years. Let it not be said that because the population 
of Malta (about 140,000) occupies a very small space in the 
public —2* Ministers as well as members can afford 
to deal li [ e M: 

their just and reasonable demand for a potential vwice in the 
legislation upon their own local affairs, and in the raising 


strep 
pensable) position would in any way be injuriously affected. 
On the contrary, it may be safely assumed 
hearty 
aliena 


spectful remonstrances, would be eq 


belonging to a paper mill; does she sue the owners of the 
mill for money? Suppose he is accidentally shot while 
passing near the ecene of a riot; does she call upon the 
Government to grant her an annuity ? Suppose he is killed 
by the bursting of a badly-made. gun, while he is out 
shooting ; does she demand the 30,000/. from the makers ? 
Not only does she not do so, but the jury would decline 
to give a verdict in her favour if she did. But once 
put a railway company up as the defendant, and the 
circumstances are wholly altered. The railway _ coms 
pany has plenty of money, and ought to pay, not only 
for its want of omniscience and omnipresence, but for the 
stupidity of the people who use its lines, Theoretically, 
there would be less reason to deprecate reprisals on the 
railway companies if the results were equally distributed. 
Bat when a railway company robs the public by unduly 
raising its fares, and when some elderly gentleman's widow 
robs the company by getting preposterous damages, because 
her husband was fool enough to tumble out of a carriage, 
it is collecting from the mass to give to the individual. The 
“bold outlaw” of whom Wordsworth sang adopted the 
opposite principle, of stealing from the few rich and giving to 
the many poor. We do not see that there is much more 
morality in the one case than in the other; but Rob Roy’s 
rude efforts at practical socialism had a certain poetic 


picturesqueness about them which these raids against rail- 
way companies lack. 
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Correspondence, 





A COMPLAINT FROM MALTA. 


Sir,—It seems strange, but it is historically true, that since 
Malta has been connected with the British Empire the 
inhabitants of that island have repeatedly, but without success, 
eee Sones the Throne, the Parliament, and the Colonial 

inisters for a complete representative control over their 
own affairs. Indeed, the principal Breve of the petition 
which was this session presented to the House of Commons 
almost repeats in the same language the same grievances 
which have for more than half a century weighed heavily on 
her Majesty's Maltese subjects. It is quite true that Earl 
Grey, in 1849, professing to consider the complaints of the 
Maltese + a just and reasonable, thought r to trans- 
mit to Mr More O’Ferrall a charter for a Council of Govern- 
ment, “to be composed of a certain number of members, both 
official and representative ;” but this charter was.a mere 
delusion, and signally failed to redress the grievances com- 
2 simply because it was vicious and unsound in 
principle. 

The little mock Parliament instituted under its authority 
was thus aptly described by Captain Talbot in the House of 
Commons in 1864: ‘‘The Council of Malta is composed of 
eighteen members, ten of them being official members, who 
always voted with the Government on pain of losing their 
seats.” Mr Adderley also, anticipating the result of such an 
arrangement, thus spoke in reference to this charter so soon 
as it was made known through the published despatches of 
Earl Grey: ‘ Credit is taken for the introduction of the 
elective principle into the Council of Malta ; very soon an 
assize court will be called an elective chamber, because the 
prisoner may challenge the jury !” 

It is needless to make any further comment on Earl Grey’s 
charter, its absurdity being self evident ; and the forbearance 
and moderation which her Majesty’s Maltese subjects have 
displayed under the most galling circumstances should entitle 
them toa full and fair consideration without further delay. 
Their patience has been taxed to the utmost, and they have 


at last aroused themselves, strong in the full consciousness of 


the justice of their cause. 

at her Majesty’s Maltese subjects havea right to be 
heard and their p meme of long standing 

Hawkesbury's despatch to Sir John Warren (dated 29th 
ves. Lord Hawkesbury states “ that 


active hostilit the French ; that 


“of the policy of reviving the National 


liament, in its justice 


tly with its concerns. In according to the Maltese 


accident, a suit against a railway company for damages | and appropriation of revenue and funds for purely local ob- 
: i is | jects can be no grounds for su ng that our military 
caused by the dasth ef harchoshend ; but ber right’ ts] jest cite inatimportant (We ight call ito Reged, tame. 


to ensure the 
oodwill of a truly loyal. people, now 

by the sense of injustice and 
uiv. 








Scotch members and Welsh members are found to lend 


drowned by the giving way of the railing on a small bridge 


this country. 


t reinforcement of the garrison without any cost to 
Iam, &., A NATIVE * 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


The Oxford Reformers, John Oolet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
— Being a History of their Fellow-Work. By 
Frederic Seebohm. The Second Edition (Revised and 


Enlarged). London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Mr Seebohm has produced an excellent piece of triune 
biography, in repicturing for us, in one volume, the lives of 
three remarkable men—OColet, Erasmus, and Thomas More, 
who have been aptly designated the Qxford Reformers. 
These men were undoubtedly spirits of the dawn; and the 
intermingled drama of their lives was consumed in the per- 
sistent demonstration of the superior value of light over 
darkness—the light of letters, of the new learning, of a 
purified Christianity—as compared with the inane subtleties 
and logical chaff-grindings of the schoolmen, wherein 
was no life, or power of life, but much vanity leading 
to vice and moral decay, threatening intellectual destruc- 
tion. This fight between light and darkness, as illustrated 
in the combined history of these good and eminent men, 
Mr Seebohni has exhibited with considerable skill, showing 
the reason, the process, and the effect of it in fresh and 
vigorous aspects. It is barely justice to say that the book 
is very successful in its achievement of the end in view. It 
is a book to read to the last page, and then to ponder 
deeply, because, although the story of it is an old one, it is 
one that, under al circumstances, will be re-enacted 
for ages to come, if not to the end of the world. We are 
afraid that the battle between light and darkness can only 
cease with time, or with the last pair of human creatures ; 
for, so long as two persons exist, there will be two opinions 
about all questions regarding which the predeceased 
millions of saints and sages were unable to arrive at a 
uniformity of belief. In a sense, therefore, Mr Seebohm’s 
work is prophetic as well as historic; in showing what has 
already occurred, it foreshows what will yet take place, and 
is thus, like all books of a similar kind, a record of the 
future as well as of the past. Nay, we might say that the 
same battle, complicated with the new elements of physical 
science, is being fought at the present moment, so that the 
story of the ‘ Oxford Reformers’ is pre-eminently a book 
for the time. Hardly one of the questions which split the 
world three centuries ago has received, or, indeed, can 
receive, a general or a final settlement. They are like 
fountains that ought to remain open, and are only bene- 
ficial when permitted to flow freely. A system whose 
oracles are shut and refuse to open is a deception, and 
should be handed over to the police or the gravedigger. 

We have said that Colet, Erasmus, and More were 
spirits of the dawn. They may be said to have been born 
with the decisive revival of Greek learning, and when the 
—* of Christianity was about to emerge from the bondage 
of scholasticism into newer and brighter resurrection. Had 
the temporal and spiritual princes of the earth understood 
the signs of the times, the reformation and re-illumination 
of the Church might have been accomplished by peaceful 
and natural transitions, They preferred sticking in the 
mud of the impossible, thinking that, being on the side of 
Rome, they were on the side of heaven. Hating the good 
and learned spirits that would have purified the Church 
from within, they were punished by irresistible assailants 
from without. t they declined to receive as a growth, 
they were compelled to accept as a convulsion, which broke 
in pieces powers and pretensions which could never more 
be set up in E with the hope of reinforcing themselves 
upon the souls of men in the old blind tyranny of autho- 
rity. These Oxford Reformers were reformers within the 
Church. They did not seek to separate themselves from 
her, notwithstanding her indescribable condition of corrup- 
tion ; but, becoming infected with the “new learning,” and 
contrasting, partly by its light, the spirit of Christianity 
with the foulness and folly of the prevalent ecclesiasti- 
cism, they determined to invent a new crusade. Oolet 
preached while Erasmus and More wrote; but all 
these worked together to the same end—the diffusion 
of clear, pure, and noble ideas of Christianity, which 
had long been practically a dead letter, hidden from the 
eyes and hearts of the people. That they were successful 
in a high degree cannot be denied ; but they could not 
possibly succeed in achieving the whole task of reform, 
simply because the Church, in whose behalf they so 
earnestly spent themselves, not only refused to second their 
efforts by efficient aid, but rather suspected and obstructed 
them, misunderstood or wilfully misconstrued their labours, 
and even went the length of crying out “ Heretics!” 
against them. What they did accomplish was good work 
of its kind; but they were like three voices crying in the 
wilderness, “make straight the way of the Lord!” and 
their work was consequently rather a prelude to, than a 
preparation for, the mightier drama of the later Reformation. 

Mr Seebohm’s volume begins at the date of 1496, when 
Colet is a student at Oxford, and concludes with Colet’s 
death in 1519, leaving Erasmus and More with sixteen 
more years of life before them. In 1496, Oxford students 
had already been to Italy, and returned full of the new 

learning. és Grocyn, one of them, had for some time been 
publicly teaching Greek at Oxford, not altogether to the 
satisfaction of the old divines, for the Latin of the Vulgate 
was, in their eye, the orthodox language, and Greek a 
hen and heretical tongue. Linacre, too, had been to 

y and returned, after sharing with the children of 


ayia Medici the tuition of Politian and Ohalcon- 





caught the contagion; for we are told that “he eagerly 
ta Cicero, and carefully examined the works of Plato 
and Plotinus.” Colet’s father, Sir Henry Oolet, was a 
wealthy merchant, and had been several times Lord Mayor 
of London. His son might, therefore, have obtained a 
brilliant position either in business or at Court. He chose 
the Ohurch ; in which direction he was, probably, turned by 
the fact that he was the sole surviving child of twenty- 
one brothers and sisters, and might himself be cut off at an 
early age. He left Oxford to travel on the Continent 
about 1494; and it was apparently during this tour that 
he threw over Plato and Plotinus, and resolved to qualify 
himself for the preaching of the gospel in England : 

What it was that had turned his thoughts in this direction no 
record remains to tell. Yet the knowledge of what was passing in 
Italy, while Colet was there, surely may give a clue, not likely to 


mislead, to the explanation of what otherwise might * 
wholly unexplained. To have been in Italy when Grocyn an 


we have said, to have drunk at the fountain-head of reviving 
learning, and to have fallen under the fascinating influence o 
Lorenzo de Medici and the Platonic Academy—an influence more 
likely to foster the selfish coldness of a semi-pagan philosophy 
than to inspire such feelings as those with which Colet seems to 
have returned from his visit to Italy. _ , 

But in the meantime Lorenzo had died, the tiara had changed 
hands, and events were occurring during Colet’s stay in Italy— 
probably in 1495—which may well have stirred in his breast the 
earnest resolution to devote his life to the work of religious and 
political reform. : 

For to have been in Italy while Colet was in Italy was to have 
come face to face with Rome at the time when the scandals of 
Alexander VI. and Cesar Borgia were in every one’s mouth; to 
have been brought into contact with the very worst scandals which 
had ever blackened the ecclesiastical system of Europe, at the 
very moment when they reached their culminating point. , 

On the other hand, to have been in a Colet was in 
Italy was to have come in contact with the first rising efforts at 
Reform. 

If Colet visited Florence as Grocyn and Linacre had done 
before him, he must have come into direct contact with Savona- 
rola while as yet his fire was holy and his star had not entered 
the mists in which it set in later years. 

When Colet went forth upon his Continental travels, he 
left behind him at the University a boy of fifteen, “no 
less devoted than himself to the study of the Greek lan- 
guage and philosophy.” This boy was Thomas More, the 
son of a successful lawyer, living in Milk Street, Cheapside. 
After some years training at school, young More was placed 
by his father in ‘‘ domestic service,” with the Archbishop 
and Lord Chancellor Morton, a man with keen knowledge 
of the world, and possessing great influence in public 
affairs—‘“the faithful friend of Edward IV., the feared 
and cautious enemy of Richard, the man to whose wisdom 
Henry VII. in great measure owed his crown.” 

Morton was the Gamaliel at whose feet young More was brought 
up, drinking in his wisdom, storing up in memory his rich historic 
knowledge, learning the world’s ways and even something 
x the ware of * till a naturally sharp wit became unnaturally 
sharpened, an 


fourteen at most, yet he would at Christmas time suddenly 
sometimes step in among the players, making up an extempore 
part of hisown; . . and the Lord Chancellor “ would often 
say unto thenobles that divers times dined with him, ‘This child 
here waiting at table, whosoever shall live to see it, will prove a 
marvellous man.’” It was Morton who had sent him to Oxford 
“for his better furtherance in learning.” 

As the fathers of Colet and More were probably well 

known to each other, the young men, it may be inferred, 
must have been also early acquainted—Colet, who was the 
elder by a dozen years, very likely knowing More from 
childhood. By sympathy of taste and ideas, the two 
students must have been early drawn to each other. Colet 
soon discerned the great powers of More, and was after-' 
wards wont to speak of him as “the one genius of whom 
England could boast.”” But More was not only remarkable 
intellectually ; in a moral sense he was peculiarly fascina- 
ting, and we are told that those who came in contact with 
him “ literally fell in love” with him. “Along with so 
much of life and generous loveliness, there was a natural 
independence of mind which formed convictions for itself, 
and a strength and promptness of will whereby action was | 
made, as a matter of course, to follow conviction. There 
was, in truth, in More’s character a singular union of con-, 
servative and radical tendencies of heart and thought.” 
More’s father destined his son for the bar, and jealously 
watched over his course at Oxford lest he should diverge 
from the n line of study. He cut his allowance 
down to the last farthing which would enable him to pay 
his way. So far as industry and moral conduct were con- 
cerned, More did not disappoint his father ; but the latter 
could not prevent the young man from dabbling in Greek. 
This, however, had the effect of getting More suddenly 
snatched from the University and entered as a student at 
New Inn, from which, in February, 1496, just as Colet was 
returning from Italy, he was transferred to Lincoln's Inn, 
“for a few more years of hard legal study preparatory to 
his call to the bar.” 
“ Erasmus of Rotterdam ” came to England from Paris 
with Lord Mountjoy in the summer of 1498. He knew 
nothing of the English language, and was a complete 
stranger in the country ; but he was a scholar, and in those 
days such a fact was beginning to have something of the 
significance which it attained ata later period. He was 
therefore, warmly welcomed to Oxford by Richard Charnock, 
Prior of St Mary’s College, and by Colet, both of whom 
were well qualified to appreciate the pale, earnest student, 
who came to England, not to pour out his own classical 
stores, but to add to them a knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature : 





de 
From Grocyn and Linacre, Colet had apparently | 


Linacre were in Italy—between the years 1485 and 1491—was, as | 


his wasted sallow cheeks and sunken eyes were but few traces left 
of the physical vigour of early manhood. In place of the glow of 
health and strength, were lines which told that midnight oil, bad 
lodging, and the harassing life of a poor student, driven about 
and ill-served as he had been, had already broken what must 
have been at best a frail constitution. But the worn scabbard 
told of the sharpness and temper of the steel within. His was a 
mind restless for mental work, now fighting through the obstacles 
of ill-health and poverty, in pursuit of its natural bent, as it had 
once had to fight its way out of monastic thraldom to secure the 
freedom of action which such a mind required. 


As the friendship of Erasmus with Charnock and Colet 
increased, and he became more acquainted with England, 
he wrote to his friend Lord Mountjoy, “I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am with your England. With two such 
friends as Oolet and Charnock I would not refuse to live 
even in Scythia.” ‘‘Erasmus,” as Mr Seebohm informs 
us, “had been educated at Paris in the ‘strictest sect’ of 

scholastic theologians. He had there studied theology in 
| the College of the Scotists, and been trained in that logical 
subtlety for which the school of Duns Scotus was dis- 
tinguished.”” Oolet, who had himself escaped from the 
trammels of scholastic theology, became the chief means of 
liberating Erasmus from the same bondage, though that 
| was not achieved without a struggle. The various courses 
of lectures and the sermons which Colet had delivered had 
naturally pointed him out as a person whose words were of 
peculiar value on religious subjects, regarding which he 
was frequently consulted. oung theological students 
sometimes came to him in despair, ‘‘on the point of throw- 
ing up theological study altogether, because of the vexed 
questions in which they found it involved, and dreading 
lest in these days, when everything is called in question, 
they might be found unorthodox.” These he was wont to 
counsel wisely, telling them “to keep firmly by the Bible 
and the Apostles’ Oreed, and let divines, if they like, dis- 
pute about the rest.”” The case of Erasmus, though similar 
to that of the English students, was more difficult to deal 
with. His love for the logical subtleties of the system to 
‘which he had been trained could not be conquered at a 
single bout. Of the whole class of the schoolmen Colet 
expressed his utter abhorrence, even of Thomas Aquinas, of 
whom Erasmus, at first, entertained a high opinion. This 
opinion, however, he latterly discarded, after a more delibe- 
rate examination of the ‘Summa Theologie,’ in which the 
absurdities of scholastic theology are seen in interminable 
variety. The story told of the first meeting of More and 
Erasmus is characteristic, whether it is authentic or not. 
Without knowing each other, “ they are said to have got 
into an argument during dinner, Erasmus, in Scotist fashion, 





|‘ defending the worser part,’ till, finding his young opponent 


a readier wit than ever he had before met with, he broke 
forth into the exclamation ‘ Aut tu es Morus aut nullus,’ to 
which the ready tongue of More retorted—so runs the 


story—‘ Aut tu es Brasmus aut diabolus.’” 


orton recognised in the youth the promise; The friendship of thesethree notable men was maintained 
of the future greatness of the man. He was but thirteen or by community of feeling and ideas. 


Their characters 
were different, but their aims were in effect the same 
—the propagation of enlightened views about Christianity, 
Christian government, and Christian conduct. They were 
reformers in a very sincere and large unsectarian 
sense; they were each endowed by intellectual powers 
of a high order; all three were impressed with the 
belief that they were bound to spend their powers in 
the service of man; and they the moral courage 
to attack the corruptions by which both the Church and 
the State were afflicted. They encouraged each other in 
the good cause, and it may be said that, when any one of 
them did any good work, it was performed with the energy 
of three. Their love of freedom was only equalled by their 
love of truth, to advance which they considered no sacri- 
fice too great. In their time, the charge of heresy was one 
of the most serious that could be brought against any 
person, but even that charge they bore with wonderful 
equanimity. Colet had courage not to preach up, but 
actually to preach down war, in the presence of the young 
King Henry VIII, at a time when that sovereign was 
eager for war with France; and it is pleasant to find that 
Henry had the magnanimity at that time, in spite of 
Colet’s enemies, to recognise and commend the con- 
scientious courage and ability of the preacher. When the 
genius of More began to be acknowledged, we find him 
resisting the blandishments of the King, who wished to 
attach so able a man to the Court. At first, More seems 
to have had some intention of joining the Carthusian 
brotherhood, and for a time he wore an inner “sharp 
shirt of hair,” and slept on the bare boards of his chamber, 
with a log under his head for a pillow. His strong, good 
sense, however, together with his disgust at the impurity 
of the cloister, saved him from this gulf ; and his marriage 
was partly due to the advice of his friend Colet, who was 
himself a celibate. Erasmus left England in 1500, and 
returned in 1505, and the interval had to him been one of 
severe struggle with poverty and other ills, though it was 
also characterised by literary achievement and advancement 
in religious knowledge of the broad, wholesome, free type. 
He again left England in 1506, visited Italy, and returned 
in 1509. The result of that journey was the composition 
of ‘ The Praise of Folly,’—a satire upon follies of all kinds, 
which was a remarkably bold production for the time. In 
1510, Colet having become rich by his father’s fortune, 
founded St Paul’s School, and in 1512 he preached a 
remarkably bold sermon to a meeting of Convocation, which 
was called together to deliberate as to the extirpation of 


But one authentic picture of a scene which there can be little 





He was scarcely turned thirty—just the age of Colet; but in 


doubt occurred in this Conyocation has been preserved, to give a 
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passing glimpse into the nature of the discussion which followed 
upon the subject of the “extirpation of heresy.” In the course 
of the debate, the advocates of increased severity against poor 
Lollards were asked, it seems, to point out, if they could, a single 
p in the Canonical Scriptures which commands the capital 
Panishment of heretics. Whereupon an old divine rose from his 
seat, and with some severity and temper quoted the command of 
St Paul to Titus: “ A man that is an heretic, after the first and 
second admonition, reject.” The old man quoted the words as 
they stand in the Vulgate version: “Hereticum hominem post 
unam et alteram correptionem devita!”—“ De-vita!” he repeated 
with emphasis ; and again, louder still, he thundered “ Dg-vrra!” 
till every one wondered what had happened to the man. At 
length he proceeded to explain that the meaning of the Latin 
verb “ devitare ” being “ de vita tollere ” (!), the passage in ques- 
tion was clearly a direct command to punish heretics by death! 

A smile passed round among those members of Convocation 
who were learned enough to detect the gross ignorance of the old 
divine ; but to the rest his logic appeared perfectly conclusive, 
and he was allowed to proceed triumphantly to support his posi- 
tion by quoting, again from the Vulgate, the text translated in 
the English version, “ Suffer not a witch to live.” For the word 
“witch” the Vulgate version has “maleficus.” A heretic, he 
declared, was clearly “ maleficus,” and, therefore, ought not to be 
suffered to live. By which conclusive, logic the learned members 
of the Convocation of 1512 were, it is said, for the most part 
completely carried away. 

Colet’s great tormentor was Bishop Fitzjames of London. 


Of this man Colet writes to Erasmus : 

Now listen to a joke! A certain bishop, who is held, too, to 
be one of the wiser ones, has been blaspheming our school before 
a large concourse of ——* declaring that I have erected what is 
a useless thing, yea, a bad thing—yea more (to give his own 
words), a temple of idolatry. hich, indeed, I fancy he called 
it, because the poets are to be taught there! At this, Erasmus, I 
ain not angry, but laugh heartily. 

In reply to which Erasmus writes : 

What is this, I ask, but to act as a father to all your children 
and fellow-citizens ? You rob yourself to make them rich; you 
strip yourself to clothe them. You wear yourself out with toil, 
that they may be quickened into life in Christ. In a word, you 
spend yourself away that you may gain them for Christ! 

He must be envious, indeed, who does not back with all his 
might the man who engages in a work like this. He must be 
wicked, indeed, who can gainsay or interrupt him. That man is 
an enemy to England who does not care to give a helping hand 
where he can. 

A curious incident in the life of Erasmus will give a 
suggestive idea of the fame which he had won and the 
quality of the work in which he was supposed to be en- 
gaged. It occurred in 1518, when the great scholar, after 
much severe work at Basle, in preparing the second and 
corrected edition of his New Testament, was struck down 
by an illness which was erroneously supposed to be the 
plague. Neglected by the doctors, he was nursed in the 
most kindly manner, in the house of Thierry Martins, the 
printer, at Louvain. Here is the incident: ‘“‘Some monks 
were drinking together at Cologne, a city where Erasmus 
had many bigoted enemies. One of the fraternity of the 
preaching friars brought to them the news that Erasmus 
was dead at Louvain! The intelligence was received with 
applause by the convivial monks, and again and again was 
the applause repeated, when the preacher added, in his 
monkish Latin, that Erasmus had died, like a heretic as 
he was, sine lux, sine crua, sine Deus.” They were mis- 
taken. Erasmus was not dead; so the merry Philistines 
had to gnaw their nails, and postpone all further demon- 
strations for a period of seventeen years, during which the 
lean scholar laboured on in his noble vocation. We can 
only afford space to mention a few more points. All the 
work of Erasmus pointed in one direction. “He was 
labouring hard to produce an edition of the New Testament 
in the original Greek, and simultaneously with this, a 
corrected edition of the works of St Jerome—the latter in 
itself a work of enormous labour.” Both these were 
finished by 1516. Mr Seebohm quotes largely from the 
prefaces of Erasmus to his New Testament, from which it 
appears that the great scholar, following the example of 

olet, had rejected the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 
This he did, “‘ not because he wished to undermine men’s 
reverence for the Bible, but that they might learn to love 
and to value its pages infinitely more than they had done 
before .... that men might discover how truly: real, 
and actual, and heart-stirring were its histories—not to 
undermine the authority of its moral teaching, but to add 
so much to it as the authority of the Apostles who 

written, or of the Saviour who had spoken its divine 
truths, exceeds the authority of the fathers who had 
established the canon, or of the schoolmen who had buried 
the Bible altogether under the rubbish of the thousand-and- 
one propositions which they professed to have extracted 
from it.” The fact is that Colet, Erasmus, and More 
appealed from the world of dogma to the world of fact. 
They were content to accept the facts of nature and of 
Scripture as sufficient for rational Christian men—to be 
investigated and interpreted, not by the light or on the 
authority of dogma, but by their own light and on their 
own authority. These views Mr Seebohm makes abun- 
dantly clear by a masterly examination of the writings of 
the three men—the lectures and sermons of Colet, who 
was the theological father of the other two—the ‘ Utopia’ 
of More, and the various works of Erasmus, particularly 
his labours in elucidation and illustration of the Scriptures. 
On Erasmus and Luther, as friendly antagonists, Mr 
Seebohm has some excellent passages, showing the relative 
positions assumed by each, and the nature of their 
theological systems. One of these passages we shall quote 
in conclusion, and in doing so, we must take the liberty of 
repeating that Mr Seebohm’s volume is one of great value 
in biographical and religious points of view, and ought to 
be studied by all who, especially at the present time, take 
an interest in religious movements : 


The essential difference between the standpoints of the Protestan 
and Oxford Reformers Luther had been the first to perceive. And 8 
correctness of this first impression of Luther's has been singularly con- 
firmed by the history of the three-and-a-half centuries of Protestant 
ascendancy in Western Christendom. The Protestant movement, 
whilst accomplishing by one revolutionary blow many objects which 
the Oxford Reformers were striving and striving in vain to compass 
by constitutional means, has been so far antagonistic to their work in 
other directions as to throw it back—not to say to wipe it out 
remembrance—so that in this nineteenth century those Christians who 
have desired as they did, to rest their faith upon honest facts, and 
not upon dogmas—upon evidence, and not upon authority —instead of 
taking up the work where the Oxford Reformers left it, have had to 
begin it against the beginning, as Colet did at Oxford in 1496, They 
have had, like the Oxford Reformers, to combat at the outset the 
theory of “ plenary inspiration,” and the —5 | inherited along with 
it from St Augustine, by both Schoolmen and Protestant Reformers, 
to build up a theology, as I have said, upon unverified hypotheses, and 
to narrow the boundariet of Christian fellowship by the imposition of 
dogmatic creeds so manufactured. They have had to meet the same 
arguments and the same blind opposition ; to bear the same taunts of 
heresy and unsoundness from ascendant orthodox schools; to be 
pointed at by their fellow-Christians as insidious enemies of the 
Christian faith, because they bave striven to present it before the eyes 
of a scientific age, as what they think it really is—not a system of 
unverified hypotheses, but a faith in facts which it would be unscientific 
even in a disciple of the positive philosophy to pass by unexplored. 





Christopher Kenrick: his Life and Adventures. By 
Joseph Hatton. In Two Volumes. Bradbury, Evans, 
and Oo. 

Readers of this very pleasant story, when they have 
finished the record of Christopher Kenrick’s misfortunes 
and joys, cannot do better than set to work to discover its 

iar charm. Any such attempt at recollective analysis 
will not destroy the very grateful effect which the book is 
sure to leave in the mind. What was it that made the 
novel so pleasant to read—that made a story, the end of 
which was patent from the beginning, unusually interest- 
ing? Here is a bit of fictitious biography, dealing with 
the simplest materials, offering no incidental stimulant in 
the way of dramatic crime, taking advantage of no possible 
mystery—in short, the plain, unvarnished tale. of one or 
two commonplace lives; and yet this modest effort in fic- 
tion leaves an impression upon one which is singularly 
powerful. We are of opinion that Mr Hatton reaches this 
effect by simulating, with that finest species of art which 
conceals itself, an astounding frankness which overpowers 
and deceives the reader, which convinces him of the reality 
of the persons and scenes spoken of, and which compels 
him to forget to regard the story as a work of art in any 
shape. Christopher Kenrick takes one by surprise. He 
anticipates criticism. He writes a running commentary, 
full of shrewd sayings and clever suggestion, upon the 
narrative which he is writing; and points out himself that, 
though this form of in lated criticism belongs by right 
to the author of ‘The Caxtons,’ still he, Christopher Ken- 
rick, has his own way of doing it. Why, he even touches 
the question of that simulated frankness, confident that 
the trick of apparently showing his hand will only further 
bewilder his audience : 

“Do you not think, sir,” asks my eldest daughter, “that you 
take the reader of this story too much into your confidence? ’ 

“ You think there is not sufficient mystery in the plot | es 

“TI fancy the incidents are a little tame, governor,” says my son, 
in an apologetic tone, ; 

“Ihave heard you say, father, that there should be a certain 
amount of mystery in a story as well as in a picture. Indeed you 
condemned that last painting of mine because it was too faithful 
a transcript of nature,” says 

“If there is to be any charm whatever for the reader in this 
story, it will be the charm of truthfulness. I am painting por- 
traits, Bess, not pictures.” 

“The old painters made their portraits pictures, father.” 

“ And so shall mine be pictures ; but there must be no mystery 
in the reader’s mind as to identity. Now a landscape, Bess, 
should have acertain amount of mystery in it, as Tom Taylor 
has recently been telling you, and he instances, I think, the genius 
of Turner as an example of poetic landscape painting.” 

This, of course, is Christopher's “fun.” A bit of 
solemn, didactic criticism, which apparently explains every- 
thing, and in reality ins nothing, coaxes the reader 
to enjoy a sort of easy familiarity with the author, and 
disposes him to patronise the story, until he finds that 
Christopher Kenrick has ran away from him into the realms 
of pure creation. When Achille Dufard in the memorable 
“ First Night” descends into the orchestra, assumes the 
management of the big drum, and thus changes the whole 
body of spectators into a body of performers, do not the 
latter-feel strangely puzzled? Christopher Kenrick shows 
you the mechanism of his musical box, and invites you to 
help him in serewing up the spring ; but the airs are of his 
own composition, and, when you hear them, you forget to 
think of the machinery. 

We cannot give a sketch of the plot of this delightful 
book. There is none in it. An outline of the story would 
be so meagre as to be ludicrous, Christopher Kenrick is a 
boy who runs away from home, who falls into love, en- 
counters many difficulties in trying to get as much money 
as will warrant him in taking a wife, who, when he has 
got the money and when the troubles are all over, marries 
her comfortably and brings his story to an end. We fancy 
that Mr Hatton was very nearly inventing 4 plot (when 


Belmont lay before him), but that he stayed his hand. 
We are glad that he did; for the artificial working out of 
a plot would have interfered with the character of the 
story. That character is one of extreme. simplicity, 80 
artistically managed as to interest the reader. There isa 
faithfulness of phrase throughout which is astonishing. 





type of the love-letters which amiable and shy young 


the tempting materials of the hero's flirtation with Julia| p 


Take, for instance, the following love-letter. It is a perfect | covers her secret. But his heart is set upon 
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persons who are in love really do write; and it is marvel- 
lously different from the love-letters which authoresses 
devise for their gifted heroines : 
Estuer Witton to Curistorner KEnRICK. 
— Pweg —, 15,18 . 
— ow delicious it is to have your ki 
good, clever letters! You cannot think whet sunshine shay —* 





Y|with them. I watch the postman te the blind every 


morning, and when he does not stop, I nearly ery; but when he 
does, oh! you should see my face, ad see how ‘cheerfully I go 
about all day. 
I read the paper, and your dear, learned article about the state 
of the docks. f I did not understand it at all,—as how should 
I who am so —* ae gg may! see that it was clever and 
wise, as everything you do is. How you m : 
* careful, and not work too hard. — — — 

t must be delightful to paint, and I am glad you are studyi 
that. If you could only have seen Old Mouk’s hapel yesterday 
there was a picture to paint, dear Kenny. I went there to think 
about you, and the leaves were all falling. Sometimes I go into 
the cathedral, and walk about the aisle where we walked together 
one Saturday afternoon ; do you remember, dear, when you told 
me all about how you ran away from home, and was poor, and 
made me cry, but only that you might kiss my tears away, and 
call me your dear, silly, little girl, which I am, dear, dear Kenny ? 

Emmy seems very miserable, and I cannot understand w y; 
when she sees Mr Folgate every day, nearly. Oh, if we saw each 
other every day! Next to that, comes your dear letters, which I 
look for so anxiously. 

Excuse all mistakes, and let my true love atone for the silly 
letters of—Yours always, and for ever, Esruer. 


_ The innocent, incoherent prattle of the letter is charm- 
ing. We can scarcely believe that it was a man who wrote 
the sentence, with its suggestive “and.” “I went there 
to think about you, and the leaves were all falling.” The 
same literalness of description runs through the whole of 
the passages which refer to the hero’s flirtation with the 
actress, Julia Belmont. Every one who has been desper- 
ately in love with an actress (and is there a male creature 
in any civilised country who has not?) and who may there- 
fore be inclined to compare Pendennis’s notions of actresses 
with those of Christopher Kenrick, will come to the con- 
clusion that Mr Hatton, upon this point, is a truer observer, 
or, perhaps, a more honest reporter, than Thackeray. The 
woman whom the conceited Pen falls in love with—who is 
a splendid tragic actress on the stage and an incomprehen- 
sible fool off it—is a conception radically impossible in 
several directions ; while the people who surround her are 
sketched from the stalls, not from behind the footlights. 
Pen’s passion is the only true thing in that section of the 
novel; and noone but a master could so have drawn a 
passion which was wholly self-regarding, selfish, and a 
good deal affected. Here is the introduction to the Julia 


Belmont romance : 

At the Lindford theatre a company was performing for the 
summer season. I had won the good feeling of the whole dramatic 
corps by a wonderful series of eulogistic criticisms of es * 
formances. I had more —oe taken under ip Be pe tic 

rotection Miss Julia Belmont, a young lady who played leading 
asiness, and captivated all the young gentlemen in Lindford. 
Miss Belmont was not more than twenty. The manager 
informed me that there was some sad secret in her history, which 
gave her peculiar claims to consideration. She had only been on 
the stage two years; but she had made a successful début in 
London, and was now making a tour through the provinces for 
the sake of experience in stage business. She had a bright grey 
eye, which seemed to look into your very heart. Neither a blonde 
nor a brunette, she had that neutral kind of complexion which 
makes up well on the —_ Her carriage was graceful, and she 
was refined and lady-like in her manner and address. 
I am enabled to speak thus critically because I had done myself 
the pleasure of responding to her invitation, and had called upon 
her before she had been in Lindford a fortnight. I shall never 
forget her little room. It was small and littery. There was an 
old-fashioned square piano in one corner; a fluffy old sofa in 
another, with feathers bursting through the chintz ; a wicker chair 
on one side the fireplace, and two rush-bottomed chairs on the 
other side. In the —* of the —* nate. oe a round —8* 
covered with n baize, upon which tea-things were generally 
displayed, pod oy up with marked play-books, manuscript sheets 
of music, and stray play-bills. A few books were huddled 
together upon a table under the window, that looked upon a back- 
yard where clothes were generally hanging out to dry. The 
mantelshelf was adorned with sundry dilapidated yet showy orna- 
ments belonging to the house, and a scent-bottle and some other 
trifles of the kind belonging to the heroine of the dramatic muse 
at Lindford. 
Amid these lodging-house sat Miss Julia Belmont, in a 
muslin dress, pink slippers, and curl-papers. She looked charm- 
ing in my eyes at all times, more so, perhaps, en déshabille, than 
in th robes and theatrical paint. 
“ And you have left parents and home, as I have done?” she 
said to me one morning after rehearsal, when I called on my way 
from @ magisterial meeting, the prosy details of which were 
stowed — in my pocket, mysteriously disguised for the present 
in shorthan 
“ Yes,” I said; “but I am better able to fight the world alone 
than you are, Miss Belmont.” 
“ Indeed !” she said, rolling her grey eyes upon me, and looking 
at me as if she were peering up out of a deep reverie. 
“I do not mean so far as ability goes, Miss Belmont. I trust 
I should not be so absurd as that. ‘ 
“You are a flatterer,” said the actress, smiling in a vague, 
musing way. ; — 
“No, I assure you,” I replied, with alacrity. “ I never saw & 


lady who realises so well my idea of a actress. 

“For one so young you pay * nts very proficiently, 
How many ladies have you seen play the parts which I play?” 

* One other,” I said. 

“Only one; and where, pray?” 

“ At the Summer Fair in Stoneyfield Market-place.” 

“You are facetious,” said Miss Belmont, loo just a little 


iqued. 
“No, indeed, Iam not. She played Desdemona one Lady 
Macbeth another, and last of all 1 7 her as Maria pe 

“ And you think I excel her?” 

“ Tmmeasurably.” I said. 

“Thank you, Mr Kenrick,” she said. “You amuse me, You 
may wait for me at the stage-door to-night. and bring me home.” 


Miss Belmont falls in love with the hero, and he dis- 
a certain 
“girl in a lama frock,” and the kindly actress gets no 
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return for her affection. The poor reporter fights his way 
in the world, becomes fairly rich, marries the girl in the 
lama frock, and we finally leave him as a happy and jolly 
middle-aged gentleman who is submittin the story of his 
life to the eriticism of his wife and daughters. 
Geniality, of a very frank and pleasant kind, is Mr 
Christopher Kenrick’s leading * and it appears in 
every page of this agreeable book. Nor are there wanting 
touches of true pathos in the narrative; and here and 
there a bit of vague, poetic musing which lowe and 
softens the dry details of a commonplace life. ‘Christopher 
Kenrick’ has its faults. There are occasional evidences of 
carelessness visible; and the chapter on Spiritualism is a 
blunder. But, on the whole, it is a thoroughly good novel, 
fall of quiet and truthful portraiture of real life, abound- 
ing with the humorous and sharp observations of a man 
who has studied many men and women, and brought to a 
climax with which every reader will be heartily pleased. 





Pauper Education ; District Schools and Workhouse 
Schools. A Letter addressed to E. Carlton Tufnel, 
Esq., her Majesty's an cova of Schools, by the 
Rev. 8. V. Edwards, Chaplain of the Central London 
District Schools, Hanwell. 


The ing-out System of Pauper Children con- 
sidered, By Colonel ©. W. Grant, R.E., with a Report 
of a Committee of the Bath Guardians, 


The letter of the Chaplain of the Central London School 
is written with the object of bringing before the public the 
special advantages of a district over a workhouse school. It 
is to be regretted, however, that Mr Edwards misapprehends 
the real question which is now agitating the minds of those 
who are studying the important question of pauper educa- 
tion. The inexpediency of bringing up pauper children 
in workhouses has been definitely settled long ago by the 

rts of Mr Nassau Senior, Carlton Tufnel, and, 
i by the testimony of all persons who have directed 
their attention to the subject ; and the wonder is that Par- 
liament has not forbidden the detention of young children 
within the sphere of such contaminating association. Colonel 
Grant’s pamphlet contains a fair account of the boarding- 
out system as it is carried out in Scotland, and in a few 
districts in England; much evidence is brought together, 
and it is conclusively shown that there are very serious 
objections to the system of large and expensive district 
schools, and that education may be conducted more cheaply 
and satisfactorily in the homes of peasant labourers on the 
boarding-out plan. 

Mr Edwards tells us that the object of a district school 
is the depauperising of the children by their total removal 
from all —— associations, influences, and contamina- 
tions. He says that 1,500 children have gone out of the 
Hanwell school to gain by honest labour and industry an 
in ent livelihood. “Some of the most efficient 
teachers in national and district schools, some who have 
matriculated at the University of London, and some who 
are now ordained clergymen in England and the Colonies 
were former! teachers in owr school, thus proving 
what education and industry can do in raising the poor out 
of the mire, Not ten per cent. of our children have fallen 
into open sin and have joined the criminal ranks.’’ We have 
no reason or desire to doubt the correctness of this state- 
ment. These results, however, have not been endorsed by 
such tent observers as Miss Florence Hill, Mr Archer, 
and Miss erett, and at best they can only be appli- 
cable to those children who have been continuously t 
up in the school, and for whom the education provided 
is far superior to that which is commanded by the majority 
of ratepayers for their own children. Surely it ought not 
to be necessary to give to pauper children the education 
which is here described, re is no occasion to graduate 
at the University of London to become an independent 
mau, nor to be ordained to escape a fall into sin. 
The fact is, that it is only by education of the very highest 
order, which can only be wanes by a comparative few, 
that it is possible to counteract the evil ies which 
have been shown to be ble from the association 
large numbers of pauper 
conditions as a district school. 


control and management of one board, that the 
industrial benefits of a district school can be ob 
Colone} Grant, on the contrary, shows that the tion 
of such numbers is an unmitigated evil. On the authori 
of Mr Tufnel he says, that in a school of 600 children 
1,200 children pass through it in a year; and with refer- 


ence to Stepney, one of the best of these schools, 75 per | and 


cent, “‘come and go"’ when their parents enter and leave 
the workhouse, leaving only 25 per eent. for those who are 
really educated in the school, This ebbing and flowing 
brings in, as Mr Goschen stated in the House of Commons, 
all sorts of contaminations and all sorts of diseases. 

The majority of the children only remain a few weeks 
at a time. They never permanently escape from the evil 
associations in which their parents live, They gain no real 
advantage in the school. hey give Te oF trouble to 
the officers. They bring in disease, and carry it forth into 
the dwellings of the poor, They contaminate the regular 
pupils by the evil habits and language which they 
acquire at home ; and, as Colonel Grant says, “ however 
costly the nature of these establishments, and their 
rently uniform order and regularity may seem to 


of age 
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that the children are going on as well as could be wished, 
the evils above named must be doing their work. 

Nor is the artificial and ly routine life in these huge 
establishments calonlated to make the children what we 
desire to see them, viz., steady and industrious members of 
the working class. The children are mere units in a system 
for imparting intellectual acquirements. There are no 
home influences ; there is no possibility of cultivating the 
affections, no opportunity of becoming practised in the 
realities of life. The children pass on from class to class, 
from .master to master, without avy other feeling than 
obedience. Here and there, it may be, the master or mis- 
tress takes a special interest in some amiable or peculiarly 
intelligent child, Here and there feelings may be cultivated 
which survive the separation of classes or departure from 
the school; but the exceptions prove the rule, that there is 
no sense of home with loving inmates, none of that regard 
for the feelings of others which is so often the mainstay 
against wrong-doing. Colonel Grant asks the cottager to 
pity the ignorance of the child brought up in a workhouse 
school, and, as regards the daily practices and requirements 
of a labourer’s life, the district school child | is in equal 
darkness. There is no opportunity of acquiring habits of 
frugality and thrift. 

t is all very well to know that there are twelve pence 
in a shilling, or twenty shillings in a pound, but for the 
purposes of life it is far more important to experience the 
value of a penny, by knowing what pleasure it will bring 
either in the pocket, the shop, or Savings Bank. These 
children can have no practical notion of the value of money, 
because they have none, nor of the value of industry, 
because they do not know whatit brings; and hence, when 
they leave, they are apt to be artless and apathetic ; they 
waste their time in the intellectual pursuits which in 
school have occupied the first place, and they squander 
their money in finery and amusement beyond their means. 
But in the cottage the child is continually sent on errands 
to the shop, he acquires a knowledge of the quality and 
value of the necessaries of life which is a thousand times 
more useful than the mere ability to reckon the cost of so 
many hundred yards of cloth which he will never be called 
upon to buy. 

Nor is there a possibility of introducing the idea of work 
in association with that of wages: this being absolutely 
necessary to secure habitual industry and a proper feeling 
with regard to work itself. Hence the children have been 
known to object to carry water, coals, &., or to do other 
things to which they have not been accustomed in the 
district school ; and one gave notice to quit because she 
could not be supplied with a weekly bath. In the cottage, 
on the contrary, the child is stimulated to work by daily 
example and a variety of inducements, such as better food 
and small indulgences; whilst the habit of saving earnings, 
when properly encouraged, lays the foundation of future 
independence. That in proportion as intellect is cultivated 
without such safi as industry, frugality, and thrift, 
so will there be a tendency to fine clothes, reading, and 
intellectual amusements, which tempt to dishonesty and 
wrong-doing. We have no desire to di intellectual 
cultivation, but we think it conclusively shown that the 
cottage education is more suitable for the children of 
working men, and that, when combined with attendance at 
a school, it ig sufficient to secure their future independence. 
Very much has been said as to the sanitary advantages of 
the district school, and Mr Edwards alludes to the attacks 
recently made by the Lancet on the mortality and sanitary 
condition of the children in the Hanwell school, which is 
acknowledged, even by its detractors, to be the very best 
managed of the kind. Mr Edwards says that it is unfair 
to bring to the same sanitary tests the children of the rural 
districts and the 8* low-conditioned children of 
London and of our large crowded cities. But if Mr Edwards 
had studied our contemporary carefully, he would have 
seen that no such com n was made, On the anthority 
of the medical reports of Hanwell, the condition of the 
children in the school was compared with that of those 
admitted to the school and with the children of the same 
in d and Wales. Thus, as regards the presence 
h , it wag shown that, whereas 70 per cent. of 
the children in the school have suffered from this disease, 
not more than 22 per cent. had 80 suffered before admission, 


a proof positive that the disease was p ted with greater 
—* the crowded school than amongst the same class 
in own homes. 


And as regards the mortality, it had repeatedly con- 
trasted with that of the community ip agp 
which the — — would expose, mor- 
tality of all i between five and fifteen in England 
ales is 6-5 per thousand, whereas that of Hanwell, 
where the children are chiefly of this age, is 16:5 per 
thousand on an ay of eleven years, which is 2} times 
greater. And this spite of the expenditure of many thou- 
sands for sanitary arrangements of the most perfect kind, 
for buildings which give 400 cubic feet per child, for play- 
grounds covered with Yorkshire flag, not to be found in 
any private school in the United Kingdom, and for food 
which would keep half as many more in the cottages of the 
poor. In fact, there is not a child in the agricultural 
districts whose food costs half so much as that which is 
toned * necessary "td * 2* children. In 
directions congrega’ on ola number of 
children entails additional and unnecessary expense eee 
The ay cost of 
schools of land is 


Scotch system, 
in the district 





pauper children 





something over 20/. a year per head, whereas that 
of the cottage system is less than half. This is no 
trifling matter when the case of 50,000 children jigs 
concerned ; and for the metropolis we would observe, 
that at the present moment it is contemplated to spend 
more than 150,000/. in enlarging or erecting schools of 
this character, and that there is no opportunity or induce- 
ment held out to the guardians for trying the cheaper and 
more effective plan. 

We commend Colonel Grant’s pamphlet to the attention 
of guardians and ratepayers of London. What with 
asylums and hospitals and workhouses, they will be bur- 
dened pretty heavily for bricks and mortar, without schools. 
These institutions will all require officers, and will com- 
mand inmates to any extent. At Hanwell there are at 
this moment eighty officers for less than 1,000 children. 
One fact alone is significant: it is, that in a model esta- 
blishment situated in the country there are required to be 
two resident medical officers, with a staff of a dozen 
nurses and assistants of various kinds; and spite of this, 
disease is kept in check with the greatest difficulty. The 
Lancet has suggested that before more expenditure is 
incurred an independent inquiry should be made into the 
moral and sanitary condition of district schools, and in this 
suggestion we most cordially concur. 





Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, 
By John Veitch, M.A. Blackwood and Sons. 

[Second Notice.) 
Having completed his course at Oxford, young Hamilton, 
after some deliberation, determined to abandon medicine 
for the law. In 1813 he passed Advocate, and took up 
his residence in Edinburgh. Here he seems to have filled 
up his leisure at the bar by prosecuting researches into the 
history of his family, and their traditional right to the 
Preston baronetcy. He claimed and obtained the family 
honours soon afterwards, and was thenceforward known 
as Sir William Hamilton. At Edinburgh Sir William 
lived a quiet retired life with his mother and her 
niece, Miss Janet Marshall, who afterwards became his 
wife. His career at the bar was not a failure, but neither 
was it a brilliant success. Although he had a wide 
and deep acquaintance with civil law, and was well versed 
in all antiquarian subjects, yet he then wanted an accom- 
plishment more important than any other,—readiness and 
fluency in speaking. The Literary Society of Edinburgh 
in 1812 was exceedingly healthy and bracing to the young 
advocate; and he seems to have been known and appre- 
ciated by all the great minds who upheld the old traditions 
and culture of the “ Modern Athens.” Henry Mackenzie, 

Sir James Hall, Dugald Stewart, Dr James Gregory, John 

Playfair, Lord Woodhouselee, Scott, Jeffrey, and Dr Thomas 

Brown still survived, and caused a few parting gleams of 

glory to linger over the old m lis. ey were now fol- 

lowed in the fields of philosophy and literature by four 
friends, who were no unworthy successors of the t and 
honoured names we have mentioned above. ese were 

Lockhart, Hamilton, Wilson, and De Quincey, The 

latter, in his usual graphic style, has left us some 

gossip about Hamilton, which was written in 1814, just 
before they were acquainted. g of Wilson, De 

Quincey says, he “sometimes spoke to me of his friend 

Hamilton as one specially distinguished by manliness and 

elevation of character, and occasionally gazed at as a 

monster of erudition. Indeed the extent of his reading 

was said to be portentous—in fact, frightful, and to some 
extent even suspicious; so that certain ladies thought him 

‘nocanny.’” After being introduced to Sir William, De 

Quincey speaks of “the kindness and cordiality of his 

abord,” of “his air of dignity and massy self-dependence,” 

and concludes by remarking that he had “rarely seen a 

mn who manifested less of self-esteem under any of the 
orms by which ordinarily it reveals itself—whether of 
pride, or vanity, or full-blown arrogance, or heart-chilling 
reserve.” We cannot here dwell on Sir William’s visits to 

Germany, or on his researches at this period in the domain 

of bibliography. Early in 1821 he was appointed to the 

chair of Civil History, and succeeded in attracting a class 


of considerable size by the fame of his lectures. About 
this time, too, he was engaged in in ting the truth or 
fallacy of the new science phrenology, and t to bear 


upon this subject his extensive knowledge of physiology 
and anatomy. “He conducted his numerous ex ts 
with his own hands—sawing open skulls, dissecting, and 
testing the weight of brains.” We need hardly mention 
that the result of his experiments was to prove conclusively 
that phrenology was “a mischievous humbug.” The 
‘Memoirs of a Literary Veteran,’ by Mr Gillies, who was 
one of the earliest contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and an accomplished linguist, throw considerable light on 
Sir William’s habits at this period ; but the reminiscences 
of Mr Oarlyle, whose name, as Mr Veitch remarks, “is 
identified, more than that of any other man now living, 
with the best and freshest intellectual and moral influences 
of the last thirty-five years,” will be read with still greater 
interest. After describing in his characteristic prose the 
philosopher’s house and room, upon which, as a student, he 
was wont to gaze with considerable respect, Mr Carlyle 
gives us some personal recollections : 

I recollect right well the bright affable manners of Sir William, 


radiant with frank kindliness, honest humanity, and intelligence, 
ready to ; and how A 


th ere. 
fine oe of middle beigby 3 one of the finest’ cheerfully- 
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reverse (like a rock rough-hewn, not spoiled by polishing) ; | 
po a pair the beautifullest kindly-beami hazel eyes, well open, 
and every now and then with a lambency of smiling fire in them, 
which I always as if with trust and gratitude. Our 
conversation aid not amount to much, in those times ; mainly 
about German books, phi ies and persons, it is like; and my 
usual place of abode was in the country then. Letter to him, or 
from. r do not recollect there was ever any; though there might 
well enough have been, had either of us been prone that way. 
I did not witness, mach less share in, any of his swimming or 
other athletic prowesses. 1 have once or twice been on long 
walks with him in the Edinburgh environs, oftenest with some 


other companion, or even —2* whom he had found 
vigorous and worthy: pleasent walks and abundantly enlivened 
with speech from illiam 

































country to indieato the proper position of formal logic in| advanced, and left us, like children ing the rain 
the range of the sciences, by separating the|to resume the chase,” In 1844, Si William was — 
science of the formal laws or the form of thinking from}down by paralysis, and h he vered i 
with which b y peraiysis, and though he recovered. the 
the logie of induction, c Y many previous |dangers of the attack, it left him broken in health, ont 
writers it had been confounded. Several other brilliant| vigour. He died in April, 1856, after twelve years of 
articles followed by the same pen, may which we may | comparative feebleness of body, although “ never was there 
mention the —22 on ‘The State of the Eng-| any cloud over his great mind.” 
lish Universities,’ in Sir William powerfully advo t is not now difficult to weigh the merits of Sir William 
cated the restoration of the public or university element,| Hamilton as a hilosopher, or to assign his proper place as 
which nad almost entirely — In 1836 Dr David] an original thinker, When M. Consin calls hint Le lus 
Ritchie resigned the Professorship of Logic and Metaphy- grand critique de notre siecle, we perhaps obtain an invight 
sics in the University of Edinburgh, and after some solici-|of the most prominent trait of his hilosophical character 
tation and considerable delay, r William was appointed|—his great powers of analysis J generalisation, as ex- 
to the vacant chair; a position for which he was irably|emplified more especially in his criticisms of the systems 
fitted by his wide — * attainments, by the vigour|of other philosophers. Sir William Hamilton, too, should 
of his dialectic, and the depth of his reading and research. | be recognised as one of the earliest British philosophers 
He delivered the introductory lecture of the course in the| who introduced to English and Scottish readers the 
latter part of the year, before a numerous audience ; treat-| writings of the French and German meta hysicians, and 
ing both on the history of speculative philosophy in"Scot-|at the same time did not neglect to the relative 
land, and the uses of intellectual philosophy. While Sir|place in the philosophical world of the powerful but spas- 
William was engaged in composing his first course of] modic speculations of home-growth. His exposure of the 
lectures, he commenced his edition of Reid, which ulti-| insufficiency of the definitions and positionsin Dr Whately’s 
mately beeame the receptacle of his long elaborate re-| Logic was not without great benefit to the philosophical 
searches. Of the influence exerted upon philosophical | student, who might otherwise have pinned his faith to the 
thought by Sir William’s lectures at Edinburgh we will] great English exponent of Aristotle. His wide and varied 
allow his biographer to speak : acquirements were due to the intensity and depth of his 
Sir W. Hamilton's intment to the Logic Chair in Edinburgh |Tesearch. “The demon of energy,” says his friend Mr 
was the inauguration of a new era in the pallosophical tho Hill Burton, “ was powerful within him, and had it not 
and education of the country. Through his writings, few and|found work in the conquest of all human learning must 
limited in ——, fe they or eed so rceake isnall tole * have sought it elsewhere.” Notwithstanding the adverse 
—* —— — the means of a more intimate, |Titicisms of Mill and other recent writers, we must pro- 
intense, and systematic influence than he could otherwise exer-|nounce Hamilton to have been by far the greatest meta- 
physician which our country produced for more than half 
acentury. He stands alone, Jistinguished by his profound 


resting seh doen onan Dpreation 
humanly-interesting subject; an W out so rvations 
upon a topic started ; it lett to his own choice, he cireled and 
gravitated, naturally into subjects that were his own, and were 
habitually oceupying him ;—of which, I can still remember 
animal magnetism and the German revival of it, not yet known 
of in England, was ove that frequently turned up. Mesmer and 
his “ four Academicians,” be assured us, had not been the finale 
of that matter; that it was a matter tending into realities far 
deeper and more intricate than had been supposed ;—of which, for 
the rest, he did not seem to augur much good, bnt rather folly and 
mischief. -Craniology, too, he had been examining; but freely 
allowed us to reckon that an extremely ignorant story, On 
German bibliography and authors —— of the learned kind 
—Erasmus, Ruhnken, Ulrich von Hutten—he could descant 
copiously, and liked to be inquired of. On Kant, Reid, and the 
metaphysicians, German and other, though there was such 
abundance to have said, he did not often s ; but politely 
abstained rather, when not expressly called on. 

He was finely social and human, in these walks or interviews. 
Honesty, frankness, friendly veracity, cour in humanity 
and in you, were charmingly visible. talk was forcible, 
copious, discursive, careless rather than otherwise; and on 
abtrnse topics, I observed, was apt to become embroiled and 
revelly, much less perspicuous and elucidative than with a little 
deliberation — have made it. “ The fact is,” he would often 
say : and then plunging into new circuitous depths and distinctions, 
again on a new grand, “ The fact is” and still again,—till what 
the essential “fact ” might be was not a little obscure to you. He 
evidently had not been engaged in speaking these things, but 
only in thinking them, for his own behoof, not yours. By lucid 


cise. He was now to speak his doctrines to other minds; and 
what was personal in the man was to have its full weight on young 
and ingenuous minds. The subjects and style of the lectures, not 
less than the tone of the lecturer, were new to the time. Fresh 
active thought on philosophical themes had ceased as a power in 


erudition, his deep philosophical insight, his intense 
originality and acute criticism ; and yet receiving even now 


questioning you could get lucidity from him on any topic. No- 
where did he give you the least notion of his not understanding 
the thing himself; but it lay like an unwinnowed threshing-floor, 
the corn ins, the natural chaff, and somewhat even of the 
straw, still unseparated there. This sometimes would befal, not 
only when the meaning itself was delicate or abstruse, but also if 






‘any rate ebbed below the level of the universities of the country. 


Scotland—philosophy lived only in books. The impetus which 
Hume and Reid had given to speculation, and which rt and 
Brown had p was apparently spent. The tide had at 


Logic, beyond the ordinary elements, had ceased to be taught in 
the Chairs assigned to it. As for the bigh problems of metaphysics, 


but scant justice. Another generation may, perhaps, be 
more equitable, and may range among the greatest thinkers 
of the world a philosopher who has thrown so much light 
on those deep problems which have haunted the human 
mind in every age. 








































these were entirely strange. No teacher of philosophy knew or 


felt anything of their meaning or reality. The youth of one 
univ had been treated to a dull retail of the nomenclature 





several were listening, and he doubted whether they could 
understand. On solid realistic points he was abundantly 
luminous ; oo solid sense, free-flowing intelligibility 
always the characteristics. The tones of his voice were themselves 
attractive, physiognomic of the man: a strong. carelessly-melo- 
dious tenor voice, the sound of it betokening seriousness and 
cheerfulness; occasionally something of slightly remonstrative 
was in the undertones, indicating, well in the background, possi- 
bilities of virtuous wrath and fire; seldom anything of laughter, 
of levity never —— a serious, ul, sincere, 
and kindly voice, with looks corres ing. In dialogue, face to 
face, with one he trusted, his s both voice and words, was 
still more engaging ; lucid, free, persuasive, with a bell-like 
harmony, and from time to time, in the bright eyes, a beaming 
smile, which was the crown and seal of all to.you. 


In 1827 an event occurred which broke up that happy 
home-circle, in which Sir William was accustomed to — 
his more abstract investigations, by mingling in the common- 
place interests of daily life. In that year his mother died, 
and so completely was he prostrated by her death that for 
a long time his wonted energy and spirit seemed to forsake 
him. But two years later he obtained a companion for 
life, who nobly supplied his mother’s place. In March, 
1829, he married his cousin, Miss Marshall, who had been 
an inmate of his mother’s family for the last ten years of 
her life. We record the honoured name of Lady Hamilton 
with the deepest respect, as the ideal of a student's wife. 
Her untiring devotion, unceasi iligence, rare practical 
ability, and thorough identification with the interests and 
work of her husband were shown by her usefyl life and 
labours. Listen to this, ye gorgeous ladies of the period, 
who neither toil nor spin : 

The number of pages in her hand-writing — filled with abstruse 
an matter, original and quoted, and bristling with pro- 
positional and syllogistic formule—that are still preserved, is 
perfectly marvellous. Everything that was sent to the press, and 
all the courses of lectures, were written by her either to dictation 
or from a copy. This work she did in the truest spirit of love 
and devotion. She had a power, moreover, of ing her hus- 
band up to what he had todo. She contended ly against a 
sort of energetic indolence which characterised him, und which, 
while he was always labouring, made him apt to put aside the 
task actually before him, sometimes diverted by subjects of inquiry 
suggested inthe course of study om the matter in hand, sometimes 
discouraged by the difficulty of reducing to order the immense 
mass of materials which he hud accumulated in connection with 
it. Then her resolute and cheerful disposition sustained and 
refreshed him, and never more so than when, daring the last 
twelve years of his life, his bodily s was broken, and his 
spirit, though languid, yet ceased not from mental toil. The 
truth is, that Sir William’s marriage, his comparatively limited 


The Central-Asian Question from an Eastern Stand- 
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and more su doctrines of Reid. In 22 ap * point. Williams and Norgate, 
tary account of was usually given, to the complete exclusion te ts eomeehed strange ‘heh entiln enasth elttienah 
of all vital sieal ; and the h t of philo-|, : tr q ons, ug: 
—— 2 —— *2*22— wee discipline of the involving the most vital interests, are left almost uncon- 
faculties by means of composition on general themes that lay on|sidered by the public, The Central-Asian Question is one 
ro Pacnen oa Ay cae = A tell the —* — — thay [of these; and yet it is a matter which will one day force 
i some accomplishment; but they]; ‘ea gee ° ‘ 
— ‘a brought even within view of the two problems of itself ld attention ; yn = ite — will depend 
philosophy—never confronted with their own necessary ignorance. —* —30 —————— — —* Asia re ema et He 
In the Lectures the spheres of Psychology, Logic, and Meta-|the state of things in that of the world. It is true 
physics were for the first time in this country clearly defined, and/+),4 we have had of late several efforts made by travellers 
their mutual relations established: The much-despised and . — 
much-misunderstood Logie of the schools, after centuries of political theorists, and others, to the attention of 
ect, was revived and in its proper place asatrue/the public upon this question; but these attempts have 
and vital science, and valuable academical discipline. Adventi- | failed toconquer the apathy with which Central-Asian affairs 
tious matter that had been suffered to deform its symmetry and |, ed by us. Yet the immensecapital we haveinvested 
impede its progress was detected and thrown aside. Its value as/. , eg em : at H 
an analysis and development of the ultimate laws and processes | 2 » apart from | great interests at stake there, 
of human thought was vindicated ; and the bearing of the fact—| ought to make us watch with a most careful eye anything 
that — * is — i. formal —— ee which threatens the stability of our hold on that country. 
systems whic omniscience o : : : : 
Iuminously declared. In a'new, simple, and beautiful | WOU pene ip solume (evidently weitter by ome whe hea 
general analysis of the intellectual powers was propounded ; | perusing Wee VOLUMA y wri 
original views were afforded of special departments of psycho-| been an eye-witness of what he talks of, and has had excep- 
logical inquiry, ly the laws of association, imagination, | tional] facilities owing to his knowledge of the 
and feeling. In there was a reassertion. coupled | +). nations of India for arriving at a just view), that the 
with a new and profor sis, of the principles which old! deneer ol is influencing Indi 
and Stewart had maintained as ultimate laws of belief, and which Russia f 
they had advanced as a valid defence against the Nihilism of] way for us is, to say the least, a contingency 1 
Hume. The theory of involving the — of to receive the most careful attention. The authar of 
= —2 2 ee le, —— valuable particulars of the immense force Russia could be 
in the article on Cousin with instrumental in casting from Central Asia on to India. He 
matchless power, and in a way entirely new to British speculation, | thinks, however, that an actual collision betw 
The Lectures, while containing the more im nt pro- antl Seen 0 000 foe 8 
be the loss of prestige in ey 
blems of —— y, yet by a a yobs 4 of India which close proximity and 
bea wi Only small as one ee bie ng oe 5 SOP pr * * 
to the questions or inductive logic; an verel ndia, held only by or 60,000 Eng , 
— ve ial ——— ——— the greatest consequence. Our conduct towards 
: purposes ida) instruction, for which | first refusing him any countenance or help, when he was 
alone they were intended, they were, however, eminently success-| sore need of it, and afterwards when he was 
siiues of chek aaieowtied —* — giving him a large * Ae 
’ eave pe -~ ; gratuit, three times 
—3 —X* hey were ten and un much would haye sufficed earlier, has been, he thinks, a 
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blundering policy, as it could but give the Indians the 
that we were insincere, or, worse than that, afraid. 

immediate danger to be dreaded, it would appear from this 
remarkably forcible and intelligent statement of the question 
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was 
books whose very titles were then unknown in Britain, they con- 
and vigorous thought on the 


—*— y to which he had given special attention. A 
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circumstances, and the character of his wife, supplied to a nature | leeyurer have more ete courses, / . : 

that would have been contented to spend its mighty energies in| but we should then or —— enh “laborate formality |from one side, at least, is that Russia will produce disaffee- 
work that brought no reward but in the doing of it, and that] of instead of the visible ings of a great mind, and| tion and troubles in India, with a view to diverting our 


the charm uf original thought and ‘unparalleled learning. attention from Europe, so that she may carry out her plans 
inst Turkey, which is her great object. No one can say 


We need not detail the remaining ears of Sir William’s|aga : 8 | 
influence, without doubt, which saved him from utter absorption | life, passed as were in the —5 of his philoso- with mathematical gr eves what the course of events may 
in his world of rare, noble, and elevated, but ever-i phical labours. For t years, in comparative poverty, be, and many of the dangers which we are herein warned 
unattainable, ideals. But for it the serene sea of abstract thought did he teil on with his lectures ahi tudies ; influencing] against, may or may not become facts, but the possibilit 
might have held him beealmed for life, and in the absence of all vagy Pigheyre ge lations, | of this realisation is at any rate sufficiently clearly remar 
utterance and definite knowledge of his conelusions,the world might |@™@ny a young undergraduate by his original speculations, A h think it b 
have been left to an ignorant and mysterious wondering about | his al teaching, and his impressive eloquence. As} by this well-informed writer; and, hence, we ink it 
the unprofitable scholar. Dr Cairns remarks of those halcyon days of the young] time that the English Government and the public 1 

Sir William Hamilton, with all his wide reading and| University students spent at the feet of their beloved Pro-} obtain reliable information and give the subject careful 
ae ee had, as yet, contributed nothing to philo-|fessor: “the thorny wilds of logic were then pleasant as/ consideration. As yet there are but very fow men, even dn 

j ical literature. Fortunately Professor Macvey Napier, | an enchanted ground ; its driest technicalities treasured up| the two Houses of Parliament, who are well-up in 
the new editor of the Edinburgh Revi haps a few such thinkers as the 


might never have been made publicly known or available, the 
practical force and impulse which enabled him to accomplish 
what he actually did in literature and philosophy. It was this 


J 


lied to Sir nspeakably i We stumbled on, making| matter, except per 
William for an article on Cousia's ‘ Cours de Philosophie.'| discoveries at “every etope eed ed all things in common. |of Salisbury and the Earl of Denbigh, and, in fact, there i 
This was the origin of the famous Essay on the Philo-|Each lesson in mental philosophy opened up some mystery|but little published material for supplying the necessary 
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data. We are therefore rather glad to see such a clear and 
thoughtful essay as the present, written by one who speaks 
avec connaissance de cause; and we may conscientiously 
recommend it as a valuable contribution to the scanty 
literature concerning a political problem which will one day 
demand solution. 





In Memoriam : George H. Thomas, Artist. A Collection 
of Engravings from his Drawings on Wood. Cassell, 
Petts7, and Galpin. 

To every reader of the various periodical literature of 
the day, the name of G. H. Thomas must be more or less 
familiar. If Mr Thomas acquired no great fame as a 
painter,—in which direction, we believe, his ambition lay,— 
he certainly attained to great popularity as a draughtsman. 
In the most divers journals of literature and art one met 
the familiar signature; and it was noticeable that the 
journals were no less divers than the styles in which the 
artist chose to work. There was never that permanent 
mannerism about his sketches which we used to find in the 
drawings of Cruikshank, Hablot K. Browne, or J ohn 
Gilbert, nor even that predominant character which, in a 
lesser degree, signalises the work of Mr Millais, or Mr F. 
Walker, or Mr Pinwell. At one time Thomas is rough, 
vigorous, dramatic, at another, pretty and conventional. 
These various moods were doubtless determined to a certain 
extent by the nature of the book or poem he was illustrat- 
ing, as will readily be seen by a glance over the pages of 
the handsome volume which commemorates his life and 
labours. Whatever is best and most characteristic of 
Thomas as a draughtsman will be found here; and we 
cannot conceive a method by which the artist could have 
been better remembered than by the publication of 
this folio volume of sketches. It is an appropriate and 
grateful tribute to his memory, which. the most 
effectual means of showing us what he was and what he 
could do. A brief sketch of his life is prefixed, detailing 
the few incidents of a laborious, but not a very stirring, 
career. Thomas was born in London in 1824, At the age 
of fourteen he, then an orphan, was apprenticed to a wood- 
engraver. With another apprentice he went to Paris, and 
set up in business there, becoming tolerably successful. 
Then he went to America, and finally returned to London, 


all the while ceaselessly busy with his work. His sub- 


sequent life was varied by one or two foreign excursions, 
out of which he got plenty of material for skefches for 
the illustrated papers. He went to the Crimea, and sent 
home sketches which attracted much notice. His career 
as an oil-painter is but briefly touched upon in this 
memoir; although a list is given of his principal pictures. 
The selections from his drawings have been made with 
much judgment; and the volume, as a whole, is a hand- 
some and creditable memorial to a gifted and amiable man. 





Les Madeleines Repenties. Alexandre Dumas fils. 
Paris: Dentu. 

From the hour that saw the serpent tempting Eve, and 
Eve (true woman) tempting Adam to share the responsi- 
bility of her error, the world has been, from century to 
century, from year to year, from day to day, the scene of 


roused to determination for the effecting of some improve-ITH THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 


ment in their condition, while her experience indicated the 


mode by which she could best accomplish her design. 


The freedom of licentious life alternating with the com- 
pulsions of prison discipline cannot fail to inspire the 
mind of ny young person, not entirely lost to human sensi-| burlesque Barbe Bleue as “fast and loose.” 


bility, wi 


EXAMINER. 


FRENCH PLAYS.—ST JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Were we pinched for space we should epitomise the 
ving room 





a strong desire for rest from the fevered | to say more, we can add that it is clever, brilliant, pleasant, 
excitements of the po and the irksome restraints of theland well calculated to draw : 


together many more such 


other. The golden mean. The kindly. gentle word urging| audiences as adorn and enliven the little theatre in King 
to honest labour, not forcing it. The cheerful society and) Street nightly ; such, too, as are not so straitlaced as to 


followed by satiety, anxiety, want, and fear ; these were the 
points to which Mdlle Chupin directed her desires, for these 
were the needs she noted among her surroundings. 

She did, and does it. Full of that faith in human 
goodness which to believe in is to create, she gained the 
means to open a home; a very humble home, in which all 
who shared (and they flocked in crowds to the good 
shepherdess) were bound to do what might ve done to help. 
But the great element of successful treatment is the full 
freedom to go—to go back to the vice, to the prison, to the old 
home, or the old haunts. No need to work, no compulsion 
to share the scanty fare or the hard bed ; but the kind word, 
the gentle counsel, the peace, the certainty, the hope of obli- 
vion for a hateful past, —these are the elements on which this 
wise woman works, and with a marked, a growing, if even 
a comparatively insignificant success. In 1854 she opened 
one single room, with this invitation to three, “‘ Come in 
and dwell here, we will live as we can;” and her store of 
funds was five or six francs. But the work was begun, 
and like a healthy new-born child it grew and flourished, 
and was loved, and gave love back with profit. Little 
enough, however, for Mdlle Chupin’s guests do not earn 
much : ; 

Le désespoir ou plutét la douleur de mademoiselle Chupin, car 
des femmes comme elle ne désesperent jamais, la douleur de 
mademoiselle Chupin était & la fois que sa maison ne fat pas plus 
connue de ces malheureuses filles, et la crainte qu’elle ne le fat 
trop; car elle est pauvre, sa maison, elle manque de ressources, 
elle est endettée, on y vit au jour le jour, onn’y paye pas régulitre- 
ment le boulanger, on demande crédit au boucher, et le marchand 
de bois est forcé de prendre patience. Le Crédit foncier montre 
quelquefois les dents, et n’était le caractére sacré de cette demeure, 
et la garantie de Dieu, I’huissier y viendrait dés Yaurore. Et, 
cependant, ces femmes travaillent toute la journée, souvent une 
rtie de la nuit, quand il y a de grandes commandes de linge, et 
elles ne cofitent pas plus en moyenne de huit ou dix sous par 
jour chacune. Avouez que ce n’est pas cher, du repentir & ce 
—— et l’on serait tenté de croire, comme la fondatrice de 
‘Euvre, en voyant de pareils exemples, que tous les coupables 
sont préts & en faire autant. 


Illustrative of this we quote a passage with u double 
object, assured that Dumas’ anecdote will please our 
readers equally for the manner and the matter of it : 


Je visitais un jour grand orphelinat ov j’aurais voulu faire 
entrer, en payant le nécessaire, une pauvre petite fille dont la 
mére venait de mourir, et & qui sa grande sceur, forcée de travail- 
ler hors de chez elle, ne pouvait donner les soins et la surveillance 
dont cette enfant avait besoin. La mere supérieure me fit 
traverser un grand dortoir contenant soixante-dix lits de fer, avec 
leurs matelas, leurs draps et leurs couvertures, le tout bien net et 
bien blanc. 

— Tous ces lits-I&, me dit-elle, nous viennent d’un concert que 
M. le maire a fait donner par une mademoiselle Lopatti. 
connaissez-vous, monsieur? 

— Oui, ma sour, et vous 

— Non. 





trial and temptation, pleading and yielding, fair promises 

pos ee. rary ust as, even in these times of pru- 

dent commercial counsel and widely diffused interest in 

the cause of peace, the old arbitrement of the sword still 

prevails either as a fact or a menace, so all the wise saws 

of moralists, all the homilies of the Church, all the historic 

warnings of bygone days on the personal knowledge of the 

passing hour, avail nothing to arrest the tide of moral 

abasement, or diminish the number of victims to vanity of - 
person or lust of gold, simple faith or designing desire. 

It is a problem, ae as yet unsolved, how best to 
mitigate the evils that result from the reckless indulgence 
of human passions,—how to bring back into the social 
fold the errant »—how -to provide the shelter for 
a shame that dreads the light of day. The iment has 
—* — * ree. by —5——— enthusiasts 
who would, wi su attempt to kee 
down the tide th y 3* 
practical people who are content to find that one success 
may atone for ten failures ; but for every head struck off 
the Hydra another is supplied; and so it will be while 
wrath and weakness rule and require. 

In the book before us, most earnestly and eloquently 
written, the author—of all men Dumas fils, creator of the 
“ Dame aux Camelias” and apostle of the “Demi Monde” 


—gives the history of a charitable effort in the direction | * 


by the help of a cullender—sometimes by ni 


— Eh bien, vous pouvez accepter ces lits sans le moindre 
scrupule. La personne & qui vous les devez, mademoiselle Patti, 
est non-seulement une des plus — cantatrices qui aient 
existé, mais une des plus honnétes femmes qui soient. 


With this eloquent peroration and implied apology we 
ee oe extracts from this thoughtful and well-intentioned 
ure ; 


Allons, ma chére X..., toi que Vénus a exaucée, toi que j'ai 
connue porteuse & la halle, que j’ai rencontrée pieds nus sur ies 
bords de la Seine, te demandant de quoi tu —— le soir et 
soupant d’un quarteron de noix ou de deux sous de marrons ; toi 
* jai retrouvée hier, & la messe solennelle de Rossini, couverte 

e dentelles et de diamants, allons, un peu de mémoire, un peu 
d’indulgence et de pitié pour des confréres malheureuses, qui n’ont 
pas eu ta bonne chance. Elles prieront pour toi et l’on ne sait pas 
ce - peut arriver. t 

t vous, comtesse, vous qui m’avez pris jadis pour confident, 
acceptez-moi pour coneeiller. Vous avez cent mille co de rentes 
qui vous ont permis d’aimer plusiers fois, sans que cela coatat rien 
à vous ni aux autres. Votre honneur est sauf et votre conscience 
est tranquille. Votre mari n’a rien su ou n’a rien voulu savoir: le 
monde vous sourit et vos enfants vous respectent. Ne soyez pastrop 
sévére ! Voyons, un bon mouvement pour mes protégées, dont le 
plus grand tort a peut-étre été de ne pas étre riches comme vous, 
,¢t si vous craignez de vous compromettre en si mauvaise com- 
pagnie, si vous redoutez quelque allusion de mauvais godt, le jour 
ov l'on Yous saurait protectrice d’un Refuge— ov vous pourriez 
étre pénitente, secourez secrétement, envoyez votre offrande dans 
un ces petits billets que vous écrivez si bien et que vous signez 

m 


Et vous, épouse 


innocent enjoyments—in place of the frenzied excitements | grieve over a lively gesture or expire under an equivoque. 


Those who go to see Schneider either know what they have 
to look for, or find what they can scarcely fail to be glad 
to see. Joyous and enjoying it, handsome and knowing it, 
bejewelled to bewilderment, dressed to perfection; and 
more than all, obviously conscious of the power which the 
Rosiere ‘ Boulotte” inherits from her ancestress the 
Grande Duchesse, in the extraction of bouquets from 
undivined sources to an extent sufficient to make Houdin 
jealous, this lively (we had nearly said lovely) artiste 
carries her audience thoroughly through a pleasant evening. 
We must, however, note that there are too many minutes 
allowed for refreshment between the acts; and we can 
scarcely justify the management in their obvious indifference 
on this point, seeing that the temptation to wait is too 
strong for the inclination to go. 
The operetta is very neatly written by MM. Henri 
Meilhac and L. Halévy, and, with full allowance made, 
cleverly translated for the use of those who need 
the help of Mr Oharles Kenney. For the story, as 
now oe it will- suffice to say that there is not 
one element. of horror in the whole. Hilarity, convivi- 
ality, conjugability largely developed, followed by repen- 
tance, restoration, reconciliation, and robustious riot, 
constitute the material manner of treatment. For the 
music we reserve an opportunity of notice in detail; for 
although it is Offenbach, and therefore familiar to the ears 
of many who scarcely know where they have heard it 
before, it has characteristics worthy of analytical examina- 
tion. Indeed, it is curious to find so frivolous and trans- 
parent a disguise overlying a delicate fancy for elegant if 
not long-sustained strains of melody. M. Offenbach has 
chosen his line ; he found a place vacant—before him Auber, 
Halévy, and others of the lighter class of composers— 
beside him Gounod, and that innumerable crowd of lesser 
disciples of what we are accustomed to hear described as 
“the French school” of music. There is no such thing as 
a national school of this art; but there are characteristic 
men in this as in all others, whether of politics, literature, 
painting, sculpture, or what not ; and it is no blame to any 
man to say, that if he has not aimed at the most difficult 
and distant mark, he has made many remarkable and suc- 
cessful shots into the very bull’s-eye of the range to which 
he confines himself. 
The perilous popularity achieved by this writer has, as 
it seems to us, tended in some measure to lead up to care- 
lessness in some later productions; but the Barbe Bleue 
preceding many hastily-contrived works by some years, 
shows the possession of a musical faculty which may— 
and, as we hope, will—bring into farther and more worthy 
rominence a musician who is capable of greater things. 
j Mdille Schneider’s stay among ii, it is understood, 
not long outlast that of our other distinguished visitor, the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
If there was one conspicuous blot in the arrangements 
which followed the announcement of the amalgamation of 
the operatic companies, it was the non-engagement of 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini—an artist whose rare voice and 
fine impersonation, éspecially in certain operas with which 
she has long been identified, the ordinary opera-goer 
cannot fail to miss. In mitigation of this loss, lovers of a 
fine and sympathetic contralto voice have had frequent 
opportunities of listening to Madame Bettini, at concerts 
and elsewhere ; and it is gratifying to see that so thoroughly 
accomplished a singer does not lack a sufficiency of royal 
patronage. On the occasion of the last of the Philhar- 
monic Society’s present series of concerts, the vocal part of 
the p e was sustained exclusively by Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini and her husband; the other performers 
being Madame Goddard and Herr Ludwig Straus. The 
list of names is a short, but a remarkably- good one; and 
the same may be said of the list-of pieces, which we sub- 
joinm—Part I.: Overture, “Leonore” (Beethoven); 
concerto, “ Scena Cantante ” (Spohr) ; violin, Herr Ludwig 
Straus; aria, “Pria che spunti il ciel” (Il Matrimonio 





we have indicated ; b ¥ ck t irréprochable, mére vénérée, qui n Segreto) (Cimarosa), Signor Bettini ; concerto in © minor, 
sation for the halo of romance and sentient which eens |$0,aue cest, qu'une Sante, vous ¥ qu amour’ it appre waeie|No. 3 (W. 8. Bennett), pianoforte, Madame Arabella 
of his former works had thrown upon the characteristics of | votre fille, et vous aurez raison, en Fa ee: permettres pas &| Goddard ; rondo, “Non piu mesta” (La Cenerentola) 
equivocal society. It would seem to be M. Dumas’ design | ©" *évélerait sur le monde qu’elle traverse plus hes yea ui lui| (Rossini), Madame Trebelli-Bettini; overture, “Les Tra- 
to relieve himself from this responsibility ; and : doit en savoir, son Age, mais qui n’avez pu lui cac 5 qu'il * vailleurs de la Mer” (W.G.Cusins). Part IL : Symphony 
if an accurate and detailed exposition of the aspect — des malheureux et des coupables qu'il faut secourir quand méme,|(Italian) (Mendelssohn) ; duetto, “Si, la stanchezza” (Il 
another point of view can atone for the false glitter of|aunom de. fon ono » pod 5 pr - = cont pas les pth ya be erdi), — Tee wus’ ctlaantiv 
that temporary splendour and successful vi ; bien portants, mais les malades qui ‘ ; overture, “Ju 8 e a ' 

made familiar 4 us, he has ae sale oP ym By * ant % toi, 6 homme, 6 mon * ——— pil e.was excellently executed. Madame Goddard's 
The story he relates is one illustrative of the effect that pa Ay inn ages > bie a Sétestable et sublime, créature illiant and delicate’ rendering of Professor —* 8 
can be produced by the effort of a single benevolent| mal, fais comme je fais, tache de Ie repent”! aii es cause de ce} adinirable concerto was especially noteworthy ; and scares Y 
beneficent will, devoted to one sole object. During cans less so was Herr Straus’s playing of the Scena Cantante. 
her employment as in of the prison of Saint That Madame Trebelli-Bettini charmed the audience with 
Lazare, whither many Alen women were consigned, a .The Prussian Association for the Relief of Wounded and| 2 Mich and admirably trained voice need scarcely be added. 
Mdlle Chupin became so intimately acquainted with the vey — in Time of War has offered a prize of 851. for| Alogether, the concert of Monday evening formed an im- 
miseries of o particular class, that her sympathies were| the freien? cpomsns means of extending th —— ——— 





e operations of | Pressi 
monic Society has given during the season. 
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MDLLE CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CONCERT. 

The immense audience which filled every part of St 
James’s Hall on Monday, on the occasion of Mdlle Nilsson’s 
Second Concert, must have afforded the fair vocalist a 
gratifying proof of the hold she has now taken of the 
English public. The warmth of her reception, and the 
genuine applause which greeted each of her songs, recalled 
the days of her country-woman, Jenny Lind, when she was 
in the full tide of her success. As on the former occasion, 
Malle Nilsson was assisted by Mr Santley and Mr Henry 
Leslie’s Festival Choir, whilst Mr Sims Reeves was unable 
to attend through illness, and his part of the p me 
had to be omitted. An orchestra of the best performers, 
conducted by Mr Henry Leslie with his usual ability, added 
greatly to the attraction of the concert, which was in 
many respects one of the most remarkable of the present 
season. The first part was devoted to sacred music. In 
the pathetic air, “Angels ever bright and fair,” Mdlle 
Nilsson sang with the most intense expression, and every 
word was distinctly given. In direct contrast to this, she 
next sang the florid air from the Creation, “ With verdure 
clad,” in which she created. a wonderful effect by the 
purity and flexibility of her voice ; whilst in the jubilant air, 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” in which she was most admir- 
ably accompanied on the trumpet by Mr he fairly 
took the audience by storm, and received such a tumult of 
applause that she ge to the orchestra and repeated the 
song. In the 
“Zenia,”’ and this being encored, she sang a simple Swedish 
ballad with the most touching expression, accompanying 
herself on the pianoforte. Mr Bantley sang Gounod’s 
“Nazareth” and Hatton’s “Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
which were not worthy of his abilities, but he took his revenge 
in the great air from Acis and Galatea, which he sang 
with great power. In the introductory chorus, ‘‘ Wretched 
lovers,” Mr Leslie’s choir sang wonderfully well, the full 
clear tone and precision of the singers being alike remark- 
able ; they also sang Mendelssohn’s Psalm for an eight-part 
choir, “Judge me, O Lord,” in the most perfect manner. 
Mr Santley and Mdlle Nilsson substituted Mozart’s “ Crudel 
perché”’ for the trio in which Mr Reeves was to have 
taken part. The overture to Oberon terminated the 
concert, 





THE “MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 


Another performance of this masterly composition was 
given by the directors of the Opera on Wednesday evening 
in 8t James’s Hall. Needless to say, the Hall was densely 
packed, for the “‘ Messe Solennelle ’’ seems to have taken 
a hold upon public favour as directly and firmly as did 
Mendelssohn's ‘Reformation Symphony ” when it was first 
—— On Wednesday evening the soloists were Mdlle 

itiens, Mdlle Scalchi, Mr Santley, and Signor Mongini, 
who were each and all in excellent voice, The admirably 
trained chorus, under the conduct of Signor Arditi, sang 
with a precision and volume beyond all praise; and the 
performance, as a whole, was calculated to establish the 
position which the “‘ Messe” has attained in public estima- 
tion. Of the work itself we need say nothing here; its 
impressive and stately melody, its fine instrumentation, and 
harmonious choruses have already become known to all 
lovers of music. Here and there it seems to us that a pro- 
fuseness of florid instrumentation drowns the tenderness of 
some very pathetic vocal passages ; but the composition, as 
a whole, with its recurrent moods of sorrow and thanks- 
giving and hopeful joy, must be regarded as a masterpiece 
The “ Sanctus” chorus, with its fine solos, was of course 
encored, an invitation to which the performers responded. 





The Great Metropolitan Choral Festival of 5,000 voices, 
to be held at the Horticultural Gardens, under the 
direction of Mr G. W. Martin, to-day, will be the largest 
peeing of choristers ever brought —* for an open-air 
estival. The choir will consist of 3, first and second 
sopranos, 1,000 tenors, and 1,000 basses. The Viceroy of 
Egypt and several members of the Royal family are expected 
to attend the festival. 


We learn from the Musical Standard that English opera is 
to be given at the Princess’s Theatre, under the direction of 
Mr J. L. Hatton. The season is to open in August with 
Acis and Galatea. 


Madame Alboni sang on Wednesday evening at Gustave 
Doré’s reception. The ror of Russia ordered his Im 
rial O director to offer ie 1202. per month 
travelling expenses. Madame Alboni replied that she would 
not accept lower terms than those on which La Patti had sung. 
The Emperor then telegraphed that he with her view 
of the case, and requested Madame Alboni to accept an engage- 
ment for St Petersburg identical to the one La Patti had 
signed last winter. 


The following is the letter from the Premier by which the 
offer of knighthood was made to the Town Clerk of Manches- 
tar, Mr Joseph Heron. Mr Gladstone says: ‘* My dear Sir, 
—I have much pleasure in informing you that her Majesty 
has been — to approve of your receiving the honour of 
knighthood, in recognition of your high character and posi- 
tion and long services to the community with which you are 
immediately connected. I hope this announcement will not 
be d ble to you to receive. It gives me great pleasure 
to convey it.”—-Mr Heron has intimated his acceptance of the 
pro honour. 


Tae Secretary or State ror Scortanp.—A deputation 
of legal gentlemen, chiefly from Edinburgh, are now in Lon- 
—— the appointment of the Secretary of State for 





Mr Baxter is ken of jin connection with the 
appointment.— orth British Mail. * 


nd part she gave a scena by Meyer Lutay4, 


and 4002. for | *&* 





Imperiul Parliament, 


The Poor Reliet (Ireland) Act (1863) Amen 
e Poor Relief (Ire Amendment Bill a 
the Tuam Lands Bill were read a third time. — 

Lord Dz Grey, in moving the second reading of the 
Endowed Schools Bill, explained the grounds for adoptin 
the special machinery —— by this Bill. The power o 
initiation reserved for the richer foundations, and the obliga- 
tion on the Commissioners to communicate first their con- 
templated schemes to the governing bodies, and to examine 
carefully —* rs ons * —— ꝛe —— would, he main- 
tained, sufficien mper the certainly very large authorit 
which” the Bill intrusted to the Commissioners The Bill 
empowered the Commissioners to consider the claims of girls 
to share in the educational charities at present monopolised 
by boys. It did not favour *8 education; but he 
acknowledged that the right of the children of the working 
classes to share in the — education of the country was 
not now adequately provided for. 

Lord Nztson thought the question of the relation between 
Church and State, which was at the bottom of the recent 
debate on the Irish Church Bill, was raised also by this Bill. 
He was glad to find a clause in it Mor for the case of 
denominational education ; but the Bill failed in not apply- 
ing it to certain small local educational charities. 

e Bishop of Exy feared that the Bill would enable the 
Commissioners to destroy the entire religious education of 
the grammar-schools, and thus to contravene the presumable 
intentions of the founders, while Lord Taunton predicted 
the Bill would put an end to a great scandal. 

The Earl of ROWBY ay 9 RRC Lord Taunton and 
the Government on the Bill. It did not attempt to extirpate 
religion from education, but merely provided for the case of 
conscientious scruples. Te 

The Earl of Carnarvon concurred in the 
tion with which the Bill had been received. 

Earl Fortescue cordially approved the measure so far as 
it went. So far from the being an assault on the prin- 
ciple of endowment, it was, he was convinced, its salvation, 
by rescuing the — from discredit. 

The —— Guovucester had originally feared the effect 
of giving such very large — to the Commissioners : but 
Lord De Grey and Lord Taunton’s statements had removed 
much of his fear. Nor did hedissent from the general spirit 
of the provisions of the Bill relating to religious education in 
grammar-schools. 

After a few words from Lord Dez Grey, the Bill was read 
a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, June 28. 

The Bankruptcy Bill was read a third time and passed. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr 
CANDLIsH called attention to the imperfect audit of the pub- 
lic accounts, and to the failure of the departments to lay 
their accounts before the Auditor-General ; and Mr Ayrton, 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and Mr Guapstovne offered 


explanations on the subject. 
M called attention to the abuses of 


r P. A. Tarzor havin 
the system of importing South Sea Islanders into the Colony 
of Queensland, was assured by Mr Mownse tv that “ee 
instructions had been sent out to the Governor of the Colony 
upon the subject, and that, with the assistance of the Colonial 
Legislature, he is about to adopt measures for the removal of 
the evil complained of. 

A short discussion was raised by Colonel Frencn on the 
drainage and navigation of the river Shannon. ; 

In Committee upon the Civil Service Estimates, the first six 
votes of Class I. were to, viz., Royal Palaces, Royal 
Parks,—minus 52/. for the and clothing of the gate- 
keeper at Clarence Gate, — struck off on the 
motion of Mr A. Gugst,—Public Buildings. Furniture of 
Public Offices, Westminster Palace, Acquisition of Land, 
and Houses of Parliament ; and the Civil Offices (Pensions) 
Bill was read a third time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Juve 30. 

In Committee on the Irish Church Bill, 

Lord Grey moved that the preamble should not be post- 
poned, on the aoe that the principle on which they were 
to legislate could only thus be fitly decided—viz., whether 
the voluntary B poe: was to be adopted exclusively, or 
the principle some public provision for teaching 

on. 


Lord GRANVILLE regretted the multiplicity of amendments 
of which notice had been given, and the effect of which would 
be to exhaust the whole surplus, But hecould not perceive how 
Lord Grey’s proposition would avoid that source of perplexity, 
and he appealed to Lord Grey to withdraw it. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp joined in the appeal, although he 
concurred to a considerable extent in Lord Grey's views. He 
himself retained the aversion for the measure which he had 
expressed in the debate on the Suspensory Bill ; but he felt 
the 2* at the General Election had decided that point 
inst him. 





general approba- 


The Bishop of Sr Davrp’s energetically disclaimed the 
imputation that he had denied the possibility of such a crime 
as sacrilege ; but he was rejoiced, at any rate, to discover 
that it was only by an accident he had been deprived in the 
late division of the company of the Bishop of Oxford. He 
intimated his own agreement with the principle of concurrent 
endowment. 

Lords Cairys and Rossgt1 joined in u 
v the amendment, and replied to Lord 

avi roposed excessive amendments. é 

Lord —V— asa member of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land, denied that the voluntary system had failed. 

The ArchBishop of Canterbury allowed the energy of the 
Free Kirk, but he defended the bona fides of his own state- 
ments. 

After some remarks by Lords Kimberley, Bandon, and 
Westbury, and the Duke of Rutland, Lord Salisbury stated 
that his —— impression was in favour of the partic 
plan of the Duke of Cleveland. ⸗ 

Lord CLaNRicaRDE supported the plan of endowing the 
clergy of the different denominations. That was the only 
chance of conciliating the Irish people. 

Lord Garey withdrew his opposition, and the preamble was 


ing the withdrawal 
ranville’s charge of 





accordingly postponed. 


ular | characters entirely by amateurs ; 





In Clause 2 and elsewhere, 

The Archbishop of CayterBury moved to insert 1872 
for 1871. The amendment was resisted by Lord GranviLir 
on the ground that delay would be prejudicial to the Irish 
Church itself. It was supported by Lord Carrws. After 
rare. by —* Duke EINSTER =e Lords CARNARVo: 

AN, the amendment w ivisi 

‘hte as agreed to on a division by 

The Duke of Rurtanp then moved the omission of the 
clause, in which he was supported by the Bishop of Lren- 
FIELD, to whom the Bishop of Oxrorp replied. After 
observations by Lords Stanhope, Chelmsford, Lyttelton, 
Cairns, and Lifford, the amendment was negatived without 
a division. 
Lord Moncx’s amendments in Clauses 4 and 5 were 


to. 
In Clause 7, Lord Wesrsury's 
by the Government. 
Clauses 8 and 9, as amended, were agreed to, and progress 
was reported after Clause 10 had been agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Jone 30. 

In Committee on the University Tests Bill, Mr C. Bew- 
TINCK moved an amendment “ this day six months,” and led 
to a discussion, in which Mr B. Hope, Mr Gladstone, Mr 
hat — vs. and Mr Newdegate took part. 

Ultimately the amendment was withdrawn, and the Bill 
was committed. 

On Clause 1, on the motion of Mr Srevenson, the Uni- 
versity of Durham was included in the scope of the Bill. 

On Clause 6, which re the obligation on all collegiate 
officials to take the declaration of the Act of Uniformity 
Mr Rarxgs — to retain it for masters of colleges and 
tutors, but did not press the point, and ultimately divided 
psec on the clause. It was carried by 121—216 

Mr G. H. Moors drew attention to the case of the Fenian 
convicts. Commencing with a violent tirade against British 
rule, he travelled over the history of the Fenian conspiracy, 
partly — of it in an exculpatory tone and *— 
making light of its practical importance, and went on to 
describe the treatment of the prisoners both before and after 
conviction. 

Mr Bruce admitted that if Mr Moore’s stories were true 
our system of prison discipline required alteration ; but as 
far as the English prisons were concerned he gave accounts 
from official authority which put a very different complexion 
on the treatment of the Fenian convicts. 

After a few words from Mr Downing, the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, Mr Dease, and Mr Callan, Mr Moore's 
first resolution was defeated on a division by 171 to 31, while 
the second was negatived without a division. 

Mr Hispert moved a resolution declaring that, in view of 

addled 


amendments were accepted 


the new duties and responsibilities im on the County 
Court Judges, 300/. a year should be to their salaries. 

Mr Cross seconded the motion. 

Mr Ayrton held that no case had been made out for the 
increase. The salary had been fixed after ample consideration 
of the increased duties, aud 1,500/. a year he asserted was 
more than a suitable provision for the position and pro- 
fessional prospects of the gentlemen who usually accepted 
these appointments. 

Ultimately the motion was rejected by 102 to 56. 


ILOUSE OF COMMONS, June 30. 

In reply to Mr Erxyn, Mr Bruce stated that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of interfering in the Overend and 
Gurney prosecution. 

The adjourned debate upon Mr Pat's resolution in favour 
of the substitution of a quinquennial for an annual collection 
of agricultural statistics resulted in the withdrawal of the 
motion. 

Mr McLaren moved the second reading of the Edinburgh 
Annuity Tax Bill. 

After some discussion the House divided, and the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 9-151 to 142. 

The remainder of the sitting was consumed by a discussion 
on the Party Processions (Ireland) Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Jotyr 1. 

In Committee on the Irish Church Bill, after some discus- 
sion on Clauses 11, Lord Crancarty moved an amendment 
in Clause 13 to the following effect: “ Provided also that 
every present Archbishop and Bishop of the said Church 
shall be deemed qualified, and shall be deemed to enjoy 
during his life the privilege of being summoned as at present, 
to sit in the House of Lords.” 
The Bishop of Prrersoroven proposed in line 25 of 
Clause 14 after “tax” to insert the words “and the tax on 
clerical incomes now payable to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
siovers for Ireland.” por 
The amendment was carried, on a division, by a majority of 
44—94 to 50, 
On Clause 23, Lord Carnwarvon’s amendment was carried 
on a division, by a majority of 69—155 to 86. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, Joty 1. 
The debate on the Dublin Freemen’s Bill was resumed, and 
after a discussion, in which Mr Lowther, Mr James, Mr 
Bourke, The Attorney-General, Mr Torrens, Mr Henley, and 
Mr Charley took part, a division took place on the motion to 
bring in the Bill, which resulted in its being carried by 239 
to 136. fifa 
The discussion on Lord Excuo’s motion with res to the 
Adulteration of Feed Stuffs and Manures occu nearly all 
the remainder of the sitting. 





Jonw Parry.—A committee has been formed for the pur- 
of presenting a testimonial to this old favourite of the 
public on his retirement into private life. They have orga- 
nised a performance in aid of the fund, which take place 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Thursday, the 15th inst., under 
the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, when Gold- 
smith’s comedy of She Stoops to Conquer will be the 
receded by fe 2 

in which the Hon. Mrs Geo — wi : 
farewell address will be delivered by Tom Taylor, . 
Library, 33-Old Bond 





Tickets may be obtained at Mitchell’s Library, 

Street, who will receive subscriptions, which may also be om 
at Messrs Hallett and Co.’s, 7 St Martin’s Place, 

Square. 
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Vebos of the Week. 





Iter, whose ankle was broken accidentally while he was riding 
ay e at Armatbwaite, Cumberland, last Satur- 


upon a velociped 


schina adheres to the wish expressed for a new Constit kon, 
and also that measures should be taken to — Gn 


day week, died on Wednesday from the effects of the accident. |country from revolution. In order to achieve this latter, it 

On Wednesday afternoon “the Judicial Committee of the]is urged that a male descendant of the daughter of Milosch 

Home Notes. Privy Council gave judgment in the appeal from the Arches /Obrenovitch should be d ted heir to the throne in cage 

The first stone of an additional block of berg 2 for the} Court, Sheppard ». Phillimore and in which the/ Prince Milan should die without issue. In conclusion, the 
Earlswood Idiot Asylum, at Redhill, was laid on Monday Py question was raised whether the Dean of Arches could decline | Skuptschina express their thanks to the Regency, and also 
the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness was accompanied | to accept the letters of request. The Lord Chancellor gave| bear witness to the confidence the people have passed in the 
by the Princess, and the yearly summer féte of the institution the j nt of their lordships, and held that the Dean of|members for the way in which they have carried on the 


was a brilliant success. 
A fearful * was ht to light on Monday 
morning in Sm thfield. The police, summoned a letter, 
found Duggan, a silversmith, his wife and six children. dead 
in bed, in the two chambers of the house, No. 15 
Hosier Lane. The only conclusion to be drawn is, that 
Duggan poisoned his wife and children by e acid, and 
then committed suicide. The inquest was held on Wednes- 
day, and the jury, after a short deliberation, found a verdict 
to the-effect that Duggan and his wife wilfully murdered 
their offspring, and ——— destroyed their own lives, 
while in an unsound state of mind. 

Mr Edmond Beales preached a sermon on Sunday night at 
the Burdett Hall, Limehouse, from the text, “ Blessed are the 
pure in h for they shall see God.” 

Saunders’ News gives currency to a rumour that the Lord 
Chief Baron will soon be made a peer, and adds that the 
judicial tribunal of the House of Lords, at t so limited 
and whose decisions are final, would be materially ned 
by the occasional assistance of a judge eminent for his 
learning and attainments. 

A Fenian demonstration took place on Sunday last in 
Dublin, at the funeral of the wife of one of the political 
prisoners. Between 2,000 and 3,000 persons, wearing green, 
marched in procession to the Glasnevin —— 

A tobacconist was on 2* charged at ** 
Street with keeping a betting-house. A search of the 
premises ——— some club-subscription cards, 8 
and memoranda, and a card headed “‘ Newmarket Craven 
Meeting.” The te held that such a case did not come 
within meaning of the Act, and dismissed the * 

On Monday last the first annual meeting of the Colonial 
Society was held at the institution of Civil Engineers, Lord 
Bury, M.P., in the chair. It was announced that her 
Majesty had been pleased to confer the title of “‘ Royal ” upon 
the Society. The Chairman congratulated the Society upon 
its favourable position and improving prospeets. 

At Derby, on Monday, a surgeon, who said he had been 
thirty-five vears in practice, was fined for having refused to 
have his child vaccinated. He stated that he had seen the evil 
effects of the system, and did not wish to have his child 


: — of the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel on Tuesday last, the Bishop of London declared that 
there was nothing in the history of the Lrish Church to warrant 
its being di i The circumstance of its being the 
— of the minority was no reason for separating it from the 


te. 
It is now announced that the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of Parliamentary elections at 
dgewater will open its sittings at the Town Hall in that 
borough on Monday, the 23rd August. 
The ceremony of consecrating the Rev. W. G. Cowie to the 
bishopric of Auckland, New Zealand ; the Rev. E.S Marsden 


to the bishopric of — —— ; and the Rev. W. 

Chambers to the bi J buan, in Borneo . a 2 Ttaly. 

on morning in Westminster y. e h-{ At Bologna an undulatory shock of earthquake was felt 

isbn of Cantorba was the officiating prelate. on Saturday last, lasting ten seconds, and taking a direction 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Tuesday a lady named!from N.N.E. to S.S.W. The clocks of the city were stopped 

Warren, a teacher of , sued the Great Northern Rail-|and the bells rang by the shock. 

way Company for compensation for injuries received at Spald-| The Oficial Gazette of Monday evening contains the 


ing Station. Her foot there 


caught in a hole in the waiting 
room carpet, and she fell with such violence that she could no 


General Prim, 


following : ‘The Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into 
the affair of the Tobacco Convention having he 


Arches should hear the case on the letters of request as sent 
to him, " 
France. 

The Emperor arrived at Beauvais on Sunday last to be 
present at the Agricultural Exhibition, and met with a 
splendid reception. In reply to an from the mayor, 
his Majesty e his thanks for the weleome given him, 
which ee gene him oe a similar occasion * eye —*2 
years back. e r, moreover, e term: 
— with the — of agrieulture, which he trusted 
would continue to progress, and his Majesty concluded as 
follows : ** Don’t let your confidence be shaken ; tranquillity 
will not be seriously disturbed.” 

The newly-elected ative Body assembled for the first 
time on Monday. M, Rouher, Minister of State, read the 
following statement: “The present extraordinary session 
was in order to hasten the verification of the 
elections. and thus put an end to all uncertainty respecting 
the validity of the electoral proceedings. According to the 
Government's intentions, the nt session has no other 
object. The recomposition of the Legislative Body by the pro- 
cess of universal suffrage is a natural opportunity for the nation 
to manifest its — its wants, and its aspirations, But 
the examination of the political results of this manifestation 
on the part of the peo le should not be precipitate. At the 
ordinary session the Government will submit to the high 
consideration of the public bodies the resolutions and projects 
which seem to it the most calculated to realise the wishes of 
the country.” This declaration was received with marks of 
approval from several benches, and the Chamber adjourned, 


Spain. 
The Cortes resumed on Sunday the discussion on the 
Budget. All the amendments to Article 9, relative to the 
reform of the Customs duties, have been rejected. General 
Dulce has arrived at Madrid. 
In Monday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes a tariff 
amend ing the increase of import duty on cereals, 


was rej 96 against 48 votes. 

The Cortes has approved the proposed reform of the tariff 
without modification. Articles fi and 12 of the Bu will 
be modified. Immediately after the Budget is Senor 
Ardannez will replace Senor Figuerola. At a meeting of the 
majority, held on Tuesday, a vote of confidence in General 


Prim and Admiral Topete was ; 
In Tuesday evening's sitting of the Constituent Cortes 
i replying to Senor Orense, declared that the 
Government would never think of attempting a coup d'état, 
oy wees devote its endeavours towards consolidating 
iberty. 

P. 


ortugal. 
The Chamber of Deputies has voted the proposed augmen- 


tation of taxes. 
The Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon is seriously ill. 


the 





— —— The ju ve her 1,500/. 
mS —* of 30,000 persons ware aiipaehll on Tuesday last 


Palace, here 
SG hearths, 


the Viceroy of Egypt. The reception of their Royal High- 
nesses was characterised by much —4 | 
Sood de ee cee eer eae ter ME. Forster have | 
their membership orm Club. two 

Fight hon tlemen had joined Mr Wentworth — 


with the rules of the institution, an 
member for one month ; but 
candidate bailed 


' 


was - h 
ar meshed thet ete te ee 
from the Club. It is stated to be not improbable that the 


whole subject may be brought before a general meeting of the 


A demonstration against the Church Bill’ was held on 
w at Five thousand Orange sashes were 


The s es were temperate. The 
the Bill and condemned fovelling up. ' 
to obey the law. ’ 


Bright 


worn and fifes played. 
tions denounced 


2 —— 
condi er was ted by Mr Justice La yi 

Dublin, on Tuesday, for leave to he, a writ om Mane 
Smith and Son, as agents of the Zimes, in an action by Mrs 


y afternoon a frightful nitro- 


sion occurred six miles from Carna 
were killed, and nineteen injured. The cart wheels and 
_the carts conveying the compound were thrown 
nearly a mile. An adjacent village, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, was greatly injured. The railway station forty yards 
off was blown to pieces. The whole valley at the foot of 
suffered a tremendous shock, 
was 


pyeeine explo- 


rvon, in which four persons 


evidence of the deputies interested—namely, 
Fambri, and Civinnini—and having e 
, honoured by the presence laid 
ales, was given in honour of until after further inv 
has also determined that the in 
the public sittings of the Chamber. 


assisted at vespers, at St Peter's. His Holiness 
cathedral in the 
the aeicmmittee, proposing, in accordance and other d 
gentleman as a minated at 
when the ballot eae nd military @ taries 
r attended. e Po e usual protest i 
the refusal by their retirement ders of the * eae ted 


accorded leave 


Fy oe Brenna, 
xamined the documents 
‘ tve its opinion on the case 
estigations have been instituted. It 


before it, has decided to rese 


quiry shall be prosecuted at 


the feast of 8S. Peter and Paul, the Po 
t entered the 
chair, surrounded by the Cardinals 
ries of the Charch. The cupola was illu- 
o’clock. The Austrian and French ambassa- 


On Monday eve, 


ony of St Peter. X 
The Duchess of Aosta is considered out of danger. 


On Tuesda en, 2. 


with Count who left Berlin for 


nesday. 
It Ye probable that Count Bismarck will rt 
of absence from the Proddenen ah —* + vd 
sian * until 2 completely restored health. 
e , however, continue to conduct th 
the Doatedenationss hitheto. eee 


A strike of —* took place at Amsterdam on Monday. 


The jou an 
tion St the ours of work, increase of wages and a diminu- 
Belgium. 


M. de Beaulieu, the Belgian Minister at the Court of St 


James's, has left he has 
Government with the desire entertained by the Draken ee 


net that the Belgian Government shoul ecept deman 
of France in the negotiations tow belng curried Paris 
It is asserted that M. de Beaulieu takes back to London the 
assurance of the Belgian Government that it will act in the 
desired manner. 
The Danubian Principalities 
The Minister of War, General Duck, has resigned. and 
General Mann has been appointed as his saan” The 
Convention with Russia and Austria for the improvement of 
the Pruth has received the sanction of Prince Charles, 
in reply to the opening 
to 


a long interview 
Varzin on Wed- 


The address of the Skuptschina, 
e President of the Re. 


government hitherto. 
America. ‘ 


Eight hundred men, uader the command of Colonel R 
pase, anaes the eure and et from New Yor "to 
a e Spanish Minister at Washington has inf 
the State Department that he shall demand his — 
—— interview be granted to M. Lemus, the Cuban 
envoy. ’ 
The State Department has sent a special agent to Cuba to 
ascertain the strength and — of the insurgents. The 
— — Mr Andrew i « ee is in Washington. 
are committing terrible ravages am i 
Utah and the — territories. 1s Posie Sammy 
Later accounts published in the New York papers of the 
recent * hence of the Cuban filibusters are conflicting, 
and it is believed that only a portion of the men under 
Colonel Ryan’s command sailed. The authorities are making 
strenuous exertions to arrest the remainder. General Canby 





oe a gan ly ————— debts in 
Virginia u anuary. e ‘on ians are armi d 
leaving their reservations, — from Cuba state that 


complete harmony prevails between General de Rodas and 
the Spanish volunteers. 
|_ The internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year ending on 
| Wednesday are 158,250,000 dollars. 
| ‘Two small steamers carrying 300 men of Colonel Kyan’s 
expedition were captured on Tuesday night in Long Island 
Sound by a revenue steamer. The men have been 
as prisoners in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It is believed 
that the steamer containing the remainder of the expedition 
a Banks ber of Congress, is 

r , mem , is stro urging the 
recognition of the belligerent rights of the Coben wae Bo 


Cuba 
* General Caballero de Rodas arrived at Havana on Monday, 
and was immediately installed as Captain-General of the 
island. Several additional arrests of members of the Cuban 
Junta in New York have been made. 


The Brazils. 


Intelligence from Monte Video announces that the finan- 
cial question has given rise to a revolution. General Cara- 
bello raised the insurrectionary standard in the provinces. 
Advices from Paraguay of the 14th May report that the 
allies had marched into the interior. The garrison of Y. 


Viluy had been surprised, and the Paraguayans were aban- 
doning Patinho Cue. —— 


The Bombay mention as a rumour, “said to be 
within the — — that Lord Mayo will invite 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll and a number of other notabili- 
ties from England to be present at the great Agra durbar in 
November next. ; 

The heat has been so great at Kamptee that seven deaths 
from heat y occurred among the troops in one day. 
Of these, five were found dead in bed. The heat has been 

Choler pel sinely dis from her Majesty’ 

era has again en eo? m ~ 
58th Regiment at ‘Allahabad. he Calcutta Englishman 
says that the Commander-in-Chief has ordered that at stations 
attacked with cholera, in addition to the special reports of 
cases, weekly reports are to be sent in to the Quartermaster- 
General on the general condition of the station, and especially 
of the bazaars, as well ason the health of the population fora 
considerable radius round the station. 


China, 
* scientific expedition from Australia has arrived at Hong 
ong. 
The Imperialists had gained as victory over the Ma- 
homedan rebels. Twenty thousand of the latter were killed. 
Advices from Japan state that further insults had been 
offered to foreigners, and disturbances were expected. 





Ove Honxprep Mies on a Brorciz.—In these days of 
v 58 wonders the following excursion may be con- 
side the greatest feat yet accomplished. On Thursday 
morning last Mr G. R. Noble, of Thirlby house, Woodford 
bridge, mounted on one of Button’s bicycles, and ac- 
companied by Mr H. E. Kaye, also of Woodford, started 
from the latter at half-past three o'clock for 
Colchester (a distance of about forty-nine miles), where they 
arrived about two o’clock, and, in order to make up the 100 
miles, they rode in and around the town about an bour. 
After having sufficiently rested, the velocipedists started on 
the return journey, and reached home about one in the morn- 
ing, having been absent just twenty-two hours. Seven hours 
were ied in taking meals rest, so that fifteen hours 
were t in the saddle, giving an average of about 
seven miles an for the whole journey. 

Tus Exoxisn Sparrows 1x New Yorse.—The little English 
sparrows which have been introduced in the vicinity this 
season have already done a marvellous work of cleansing. 


In the u parts of the city, in Jersey city, in Hoboken, and 
especially in’ Brooklyn, which hitherto has been the very 
pein ant Diycien Celia tt oni, the t of former years 

hardly noticeable. For their owu it is to be hoped 


that the birds will not eat all the worms. or their hopes for 
next summer’s diet will be in vain.—MNew York Times. 

Tae pa el been pleased to direct wanes patent A pe 
passed u t seal ting the dignity of a ro 
bf the United Kingdom of ‘Great Britain and Ireland unto 
John, Baron Rollo, in —22 of the said United Kingdom 
called Scotland, and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Dunning, of 
Dunning and Pitcairns, in the county of Perth.— Gazette. 

Tue Court of Exchequer has decided that the Duke of 
Manchester is entitled to a toll of 1d. upon every 











the monbers 


rs of the Regency on 


Wednesda. + Fg ithe Skupt- 


bought in St Ives Market, 
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Court and Fashion, 


er Maj accompanied by Princesses Louise and Bea- 
RS and Brings —— arrived in London from Windsor 
on Monday. In the afternoon the Queen gave a State break- 
fast in the grounds of Buckingham Palace, at which the 
Viceroy of pt was present. . : 
Monday being the anniversary of her Majesty’s coronation, 
a parade of the Coldstream Guards took place at ten in the 
morning at the Horse Guards, under the command of the 
adjutant. The usual peals rang out from the bells of the 
Metropolitan churches, and a Royal salute was fired in the 


The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice left Buckingham Palace on Tuesday morning, and 
drove in open carriages to Paddington, escorted by a detach- 
ment of the 17th B3 Her Majesty travelled by a 
special train on the Great Western Railway, and arrived at 
indsor shortly after eleven o’clock. ; 

The Queen, accompanied by Princesses Louise and Beatrice 
and Prince Leopold, and attended by General Seymour, 
Colonel Du Plat, and Viscountess Clifden, left Windsor 
Castle at a quarter past ten o’clock on Thursday morning to 
review the troops at Aldershot. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Mar- 

uis and Marchioness of Hamilton, the Hon. Mrs Stonor, 
rd Harris, Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, and Mr Holzmann went 
on Monday to the Philharmonic Concert at St James’s Hall. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were present on Wed- 
nesday evening at a ball given by Frances, Countess of Wal- 
degrave, at Strawberry Hill. 

e Princess Louise and Prince Arthur were present on 
—5 evening at the Philharmonic Concert, St James's 
all. Sade 
His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 

Chief will hold a levée at one o'clock to-day. ; 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland — a princely en- 
tertainment on Monday evening at Stafford House to his 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The féte consisted of a 
banquet and assembly. For the former, covers were laid for 
upwards of forty guests, and all the arrangements were on a 
scale of princely hospitality. 

The — of Egypt attended by Nubar Pacha, Lord 
Alfred Paget, and onel Stanton, visited on Wednesday 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Turkish Ambassador, the French Ambassador, the 8 er 
of the House of Commons, the Duke of Argyll, and Earl 
Granville. The Viceroy, attended by the same suite, after- 
wards went to Strawberry Hill, to dine with Frances, Coun- 
tess of Waldegrave. ; 

On Thursday morning his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
and suite were conveyed in six of the Royal carriages, 
escorted by a body of Life Guards, from Buckingham Palace 
to Charing-Cross station, whence they proceed 
en route for Brussels and Germany. ‘ 

The marriage of the Earl of Eldon with Miss Turner took 


place at St George’s Church, Hanover Square, on Thursday 


morning. 
‘The § hins, a Manchester journal, states that the marriage 
° 


certain restrictions, The hair of beard, moustaches, and 
whiskers is to be kept well cut and trimmed, and not too lo 
for cleanliness. Care is to be taken that those officers an 
men who avail themselves of the privileges are not to be 
whimsical. The beard is not to be worn without moustaches, 
or the latter without the former.—Army and Navy Gazette. 

The North British Mail gives currency to a report that 
Lady Agnes Murray, wife of Colonel Murray, of Polmaise, 
and the eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Mon. 
trose, has gone over to the Church of Rome. 

Mr J. J. Mechi is of opinion, that notwithstanding cold 
nights and an absence of sun, which will delay our harvest 


ear, the uction of food (animal and vegetable) 
ill proba ly exceed considerably that of last year. 








BANQUET TO HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS AT 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 


On Wednesday evening her Majesty’s Ministers were en- 
tertained at a grand banquet at the Mansion House. The 
uests invited numbered about 270. The Lord Mayor and 
dy Mayoress received their guests as they arriv 
ante-room, and the crowd which had assembled outside the 


of Bengal, Prince Ali Ku 


Mrs Lowe, &c. &c. 


having responded for the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, 
The Lord Mayor proposed “ The 
Ministers.” ’ 
Mr Gladstone, after returning thanks for the honour con 
ferred u t 
minary 0 ations, said; “ A aving sat for v 
years as a member of the House of Commons an 





| with so clear a consciousness of the purpose for w 
are sent there, or with so little dispos to wa i 
the pettiness of intrigue or in idle self-seeking discussion, the 
recious time that ought to be devoted to the noble task of 
building up the happiness of the people. To refer to one 
peculiar subject with which official relations have connected 


by railway | me, I may say that now, for the first time certainly during| 


very years, I ste a House of Commons which is more 


man 
disposed 40 take a strict measure of its duties, and in parti- 


cular to take a strict measure of its duties on one critical and 
| testing subject—I mean that of public economy—than is 


either the public — # ba or even 2 daily pos by| 
ity, which the interests o ic are in general so well repre- 
arquis of Huntley and Miss Brooks, of that city, * this duty of gratitude to 


will be solemnised this month, at Westminster Abbey, with sented cad defended. I di 


full choral service. The Prince and Princess of W 
be present at the ceremony. 


Votabilin. 


An inquest was held on Saturday last at Mennithorpe on 
the body of a farmer's daughter, who had drowned herself 
in the ent because she had been blamed for sending a 
false account of a wedding to a Yorkshire newspaper. ° 
ceased was nineteen years of age. 

On Wednesday morning, at Bootle, near Liverpool, a young 
man named Edwards was practising on a bicycle, when, i 











and I may say our daily satisfaction, to labour for what we 
deem to be the public good. But, like your lordship, I can 
hardly omit, at a juncture like this, to refer to the special 
u , of t and transcendent interest, which, rising 
high above ro of public questions, involving such great 
issues and results, attracts to itself and claims to itself a 
special character. I mean that great question connected 
with the condition of one of those three kingdoms, to a 
and main ion of which it has been our duty 
during the present Session to address ourselves. This 
company is well aware, as the whole country is aware, that 


‘the House of Commons, and that her —** Government 
in the House of Commons have, at least, 














said by my noble friend, we shall be grateful for every 
improvement which can be e in our measure, and every 
change we shall respectfully consider, even though at the 


be able to look upon it as an improvement. Yet our 


that consideration, subject also to the recollection of 
the position in which we stand, of the words which we 
have spoken, of the pledges we have given, and of the 
commission we have received. These pledges were few and 
simple. We told the country in lan e intelligible enough 
that, in our opinion, if the Trish Church was to be removed 


three weeks as —— with the unusually early one of last from a position of legal preference it had so long enjoyed, it 


must be removed subject to this condition above and before 
all, that there must bea most careful and liberal attention 
| paid to every just and equitable claim. The second of these 
pledges was, that those just and equitable claims must be 
considered not only in the cases where they accrued on behalf 
of those who had been ministers or members of the deno- 





in the far as res 


towed their best been accom 
1 endeavours upon the conduct of a measure which, as they | not it will 


mination where they were directly or by a sentiment thought 
to rise out of the arrangements connected with the windin 
up of this ancient system, they must be justly applied wit 
a perfect impartiality on behalf of every denomination, so 
ts the arrangements growing up out of the compli- 


cated and exceptional state of ecclesiastical affairs which we 


Mansion House eheered heartily as the more distinguished find existing j : 
——— arrived, Dinner was served in the — Hall. ne existing in Ireland. But the basis of the plan was th 
The band of mee — —— the ——— disenduwment. 
of Mr F. Godfrey, play ore and during dinner, and @ momentous or less definite than the rest—-a oy freel 
lee compan rformed afterwards. The guests included tendered to Parli y 
the Right Hon’ W. E. and Mrs Gladstone, the Lord Chan- srliament and at the hustings, bat 
cellor and Lady Hatherley, his Highness the Nawab Nazim 
ogg Ra cade eer, * “pene peer the national opinion—namely, this, 
Bahadoor ; the Ri on. Henry A. Bruce, Home Secre- of those equitable claims Maer ; 
tary, and Mrs Bruce ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer and different ‘4 * on principles of equality as between 


that it was a plan of disestablishment and a plan of gene 


And there was a third pledge, not less 


do not 
which, even if not been freely 
n extorted tne national sense and 

t after the satisfying 


hesitate to say a pled 
tendered, would have 


enominations, the remaining portions of what isa 
now the Church in Ireland should be — for the benefit 


The Lord Mayor proposed the loyal and patriotic toasts in of the Irish people, but not to the maintenance of a Church 


‘hor the support of a clergy. These are now by this time 


brief and appropriate s 
Mr Cardwe , Admiral Stopford, and Colonel Akroyd matters of historical fact, and they plainly define our position. 


They form a clear and manifest covenant between us and the 


ealth of her Majesty’s- country. We tendered the terms of the covenant when we 


sat in the exile of the Opposition, We will not forget them 
now we are installed in the seat of power. Both branches of 


n him and his co es, and making some preli- the Legislature, I believe, will apply themselves to the ad- 
h many justment of this 

: 4 never ception of what 
without a profound and—if I might say so—a filial admira- circumstances permit, and I am 
tion for its qualities, yet at no period, I think, have I known that within a short period the 
a body of representatives of the people gathered fapeiier alike one of justice and of 
pu hich they term and consummation. 

ition to waste, either in the manner in which you have drunk the health of her 


t controversy with a full and clear 
e nation expects, and what the time and 
ine enough to believe 
, which I believe to be 
peace, will have reached its final 
In again returning my thanks for 


Majesty’s Ministers, I venture to assure that no exertion 

on our part will be wanting to show that so far as at least 

depends upon our will, whebver our power may be, your 
will and confidence are not — 

The Lord Mayor proposed the health of the Nawab of 
Ben, : ions dies héndter Geleonap ante Mansion House ; 
and his Highness, in a brief sentence, returned thanks. 

The next toast fe anaes from the 
of “The House of Lords.” 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply, said : “I do believe that the 
House of Lords is in all respects to itself in 
harmony with the feelings of the people of d, ym 


will the assembly in which for so many years it is our daily duty, only say that I am myself—and you must pardon 


me for 
saying something about on such an occasion—an 
example of one great cause of that 
be entertained by this country for that assembly. It is not a 
caste, it is not an isolated , it is not separated from the 
common feelings of the peopl of England, but a body into 
which new blood is contin finding its way by those who, 
like myself, have risen from the es ee 
by labour and industry ; and, on the other hand, those w 
descend from the families in that House by gradual 
panin depeced aod mie with tho many of! She: paaplo. 
e have now a Parliament elected for a man and a principle, 
and that Parliament has done its work nobly. It has already 
hed in the House of Commons, and we doubt 
be accomplished with calmness and considera- 


descending an incline, he lost command of the machine, and pope, both by what it is in itself and by what it promises in | tion in the House of Lords.” 


was thrown with t violence head first inst a stone 
wall. His skull 2 and it is feared that his inju- 
ries will result fatally. 

Sacramento papers give long accounts of the funeral of 
John C. Heenan, the Benicia A 

A beautiful and perfect mirage was visible from Hartle- 
pool on Saturday afternoon last. The whole of the horizon 
of the sea was reflected in the sky. with several ships and 
screw steamers far out at sea going southwards, plain] 
Visible, inverted on the surface. The town of Redcar, wit 
some minor villages visible on the Cleveland coast, also pre- 
sented a most singular and beautiful appearance in the air 
while the ——— Towards sisal rk the pheno- 
menon gradual! away, being y heavy masses 
of dark clouds, whieh for Ay Sa presaged a thunderstorm. 

Le Siécle announces the death of “ the English preacher, 
W. Murphy, who died in consequence of wounds received in 
the riot of London-Derby.” 

The tian Government has made a requisition for the 
services of two naval instructors be g to her Majesty's 
service. They will be under the imm direction of Capt. 
H. F. M‘Killop, R.N., who left England last year to reorga- 
nise the niaritime force of the Viceroy. The officers selected 
will receive a salary of 600/. per annum from the Egyptian 
Government, and be allowed to retain their half-pay as offi- 
cers in the Royal navy. 

The intelligence comes from Iowa that Mrs Bloomer has 
abandoned her principles by again donning petticoats. 

_A curious bet was made between two gentlemen of this 
city noted for the amplitude of their beards. One is an emi- 
nent Q.C., and the other, if not * a legal functionary, 
exercises control over an institution of justice near the foot 
of St Mary current. The bet was that the loser of the toss 
should at once denude himself of his magnificent beard and 
moustaches. It was made in an idle moment, and promptly 
accepted. The Q.C. won the toss in two straight heats, and 
the gaoler, uttering a ery of anguish, took a gin sling and 
rushed to the nearest barber’s saloon.—- Montreal Star. 

_ The Lords of the Admiralty have caused a Circular to be 


the future, forms a vital and essential portion of the work of 


peers for Ireland, and of security for the empire. During! with the name of t 
h 


ree months that has been the chief part of our care. Upon 


the maturing of the measure, and on such a measure, three} Mr Bruce returned 


The Lord Mayor —— the House of Commons, coupled 
e Home ; 


The toast having been duly honoured, 


and spoke of the spirit of ear- 


months were but a short time to spend. Since it passed | nestness, assiduity, and 2* with which the present House 


beyond our portals, we are told there 
the country. We have read of meetings here and there, and 
there has been a blaze like the blaze of sky-rockets, re 
from point to point around the whole horizon. We are 


sure we have —— are branded in 
than it would 

Sanguine antici however,were 
instance that the measure would elsewhere meet with a 
doom, and those an’ ns were ted other 
anticipations 


demnation, the would come back us so altered that we 


d not know it, and sh t either of | to con * 
— ——— city of London, that in country where we 


total and rtter failure in both 
work, or else the acceptance of the name with the loss of 
the substance. Under these circumstances, and amidst this 
ya ee of — —— aye told it is, — 
—I speak for m my colleagues, an 8 C a8 AD 
observer of the House of —2 have remained in 
a state of great tranquillity. We have remained tranquil 
for this reason. In the first place it is to us matter, not of 

dge or jealousy, but of satisfaction, that our work should 
—53 elsewhere. We can honestly say that we have 
bestowed upon it the best of our care and pains. We have 
laboured with no stint of time or faculties to perform the 
duty committed tous. At the same time, no doubt, there 
must be faults in our work, and as was well said by my noble 
friend, Earl Granville—for whom I may parentbetically be 
permitted to convey an expression of his deep esres that 

ve indisposition absolutely necessitated his husband- 
ng his physical strength for exertion in his place in the 
House of Lords, and vented him at the latest moment 





issued authorising officers, seamen, and marines on board her 
Majesty’s ships to discontinue the use of the razor under 


been excitement in| had entered upon 


ted| health of the Lord Mayor, which was 
the . St onthe Lord Ma 
the indignation of the le. We are told of the reaction ayor 
| public sentiment. The course we have pursued and the mea-| gave > health of “ 


ventured upon in the first | Sheriffs of London and 
speedy |by Alderman and Sheriff Cotton. 


disappoin veh ot * The tation ae on rising to 
oe OTe ES pe Oe ee ree” heath of The Ladiog eid | With raga 0 cd he ipl 
dom perbape tah be suffered to — trou lagielative eam now occupying public attention. First, there is the question 





from sharing your lo ip’s hospitality—I say, as was well 


its du 


Mr Gladstone then, in complimen the 
plimentary terms, poopenes Ss 


The Lord Mayor next 


and amo 


proud to be 
ruled by a queen, it is almost time that a woman’s property 
should be absolutely confiscated by the fact of her oe 
into the holy state of ine y. Pe meee trust 
may venture to say that | express 
half of the assembled audience. The second question 
to refer to is that of the ladies’ franchise. I have a 
idea that if the ladies were to get the franchise the next step 
would be that they would become members of the House of 
Commons, and I think that if ladies and gentlemen were to 
sit oy al in the House of Commons, it would be found 
utterly impossible to conduct its business with that order 
necessary for the good of the coun But there is another 
question that also agitates the public mind at the present 
moment, and which may hereafter occupy much of the attention 
of the House of Commons. I allude to the question whether 
ladies should ap before us in bodil or whether 
they should only be present to our ‘a8 contem- 
are 7—— between them and the 
eliberations of the House, pon that point many diverse 


first moment, and possibly at the last moment, we may. not.’ 
ful consideration will be given all the same. It will have 
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ini , and it may be rash to pronounce in question of 
— eee oad but I * ey, — the extreme manded, and will be taken on the 
i 


f an 
dienes and propriety with which the la 
themselves during this convivial evening, 
think that the best results would follow 


es have conducted | 


ki t restriction.” The right hon. gentleman concluded 
—— “« The health of the Ladies” with the name of 
the Lady —— 


The toast having been honoured, the Lord Mayor returned 
thanks, and the company separated. 








MONETARY REVIEW. 


The Markets for Public Securities have been dull and 
heavy during the past week, owing chiefly to the active 
demand for money custo at the tarn of the quarter. 
Consols show a fractional decline, and the course of prices is 
still unfavourable. Foreign Securities have been almost 
entirely without animation, and prices are unaltered. In the 
Railway Market there have been some fluctuations, but on 
the whole prices have been firmer. Consols are now at 92} 
to 92% ex div. for meney and the 7th inst.; for the August 
account they are at 92% to 93 ex div. ; the New and Reduced 
Three per Cente., 923 to 92%; Exchequer Bills, March, 3s. 
dis. to 2s. prem. ; Ditto, June, par to 5s. . Bank Stock 
has declined 1 per cent., being at 240 to 242. In Indian 
Securities, the Five Cent. Stock is at 1114 to 112; the 
Four per Cent., 100 to 100% ; the Bonds, 5s. to 10s. prem. ; 
and the Debentures, 103 to 104. 








In Foreign Securities, roy Six per Cents. are at 
813; ian Four-and-a- per Cents., 694; Ditto 
Five per Cents. of 1865, for account, 83} to 83}, 82§ to 83}, 
and 62§; Danubian Seven per Cents., 80; ian Seven 
per Cents. 84}; Issue of 1864 for account, ; Ditto 
of 1868, at 783 to 79} and 79; the 100/. Bonds, 793 and 79 ; 
Government way Debentures, 100} and 1004 ; Honduras 
Ten per Cent. Railway Loan, 86 ; Peruvian Five per Cents., 
79} and 79 ; Portugese Three ‘per Cents, 35 and 343; 
Russian Five per Cents. of 1862 ught 84%, 85, and 844 ; 
Russian Anglo Dutch, 90% ; Stock of the present year, 64g ; 
Swedish Five per Cent. Loan, 98} ; Italian Five per Cents. 
of 1861, for account, 553; Issue of 1865, for account, 823 ; 
Maremmana Railway, 57. 

In American Securities, United States 5-20 Bonds are at 
— 803 ; Ditto 10-40 Bonds, 714 to 72; Erie Shares, 19} 
to 199 ; and Illinois Centrals, 94} to 954. 

In the Railway Share Market, quotations are : Caledonian, 
783 to 79; Great Western, to ; Great Eastern, 

to 38§; Great Northern, 107 to 108; ditto (A), 107 to 
108 ; Lancashire, 1253 to 126}; Metropolitan, 97 to 974; 
Midland, 117 to 1174 ; Sheffield, 55 to 554; Brighton, 44 
to 45; North British, 32} to ; North-Western, 118} to 
119 ; North-Eastern, 105} to 1064 ; South-Eastern, 774 to 78 ; 
Chatham and Dover, 16} to 17}. 

Bank Shares are in request. Agra A are 10} to 10} ; Alli- 
ance, 13§ to 144; Imperial Ottoman, 1 to 1¢ prem. ; - 
don and County, to 50$; London Joint Stock, 314 to 
324; London and Westminster, 61 to 62; and Union of 
London, 35 to 36. 

In Miscellaneous Securities, French Atlantic Tel 
174 to 184 ; oof to ans Tele Telegraph, 20§ to ; Atlan- 
tic Telegraph, 3§ to 3 ;T ph Construction and Mainte- 
nance, 19} to 204; Nati Discount, 11} to 112 ; General 
Credit, 14 to 1 dis, ; and Internatio: 


nal Finance, 2 to 1} dis. 
At the meeting on Monday of the Palace Company, 
the Chairman 


T. Hughes, M.P.) moved that the report 
be received, w was agreed to, after some discussion. 
Resolutions were the directors power to deal 


with the land on hy ee ag and to let the Reservoir 


- and a portion of the land to a bath company. Upon the 


h are 


and auditors, polls were de- 
5th and 6th of July. 
The liquidators of the Valgodemard Mining Company 


re-electing directors 


I am inclined to announce that the company’s property will be sold by auc- 
m an alteration in tion, at Paris, on the 6th of July. 


The coupons due on the Seven per Cent. Debentures of the 
Central Argentine Railway Company (Limited) will be paid 
on presentation at the London and Westminster Bank. = 

he directors of the National Steamship Company (Limi- 
ted) have declared an interim dividend of 10s. per share on 
the original, and 1s. on the preferential shares, free of income- 
tax, being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

The Anglo-Austrian Bank have announced the payment of 
the dividend coupon No. 7, due the Ist July, at its offices. 

The report of the Bombay Gas Company recommends a 
dividend of 2 5-6ths per cent , free of income-tax, payable on 
the 12th inst., making, with the interim dividend of 1 2-3rds 
per cent., paid lst January, 4} per cent. for the year. 

At a meeting on Tuesday of the Assam Company, the 
report of the directors was adopted, and an interim dividend 
of 2} per cent. was declared. The chairman stated that the 
prospects of the crops of the present season are good. 

— of the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
have resolved that a dividend of 5 ~ cent. in cash. free of 
income-tax, be paid on the 2nd of August to the holders of 
the full-paid shares registered on the 17th of July. 

At the annual meeting é 
Bank of South Australia, the report of the directors was 
unanimously adopted, and a dividend declared at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. 

At the annual meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the policies 
for the year were stated to have been 516, for an te 
of 325,671/., yielding in annual premiums 10,4097. The total 
amount of policies in force is 10,122 for 6,714,1417. The 
annual income is 249,960/., and the accumulated funds are 
1,817,6372. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Port Phillip and Colonial 
Gold Mining Company was held on Wednesday, for the 
passing of resolutions making numerous alterations in the 
articles of association. 

At the annual meeting of the South Australian Company, 
the directors’ report was adopted, and a dividend declared at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, pay- 
able half-yearly, viz., on the 15th of July and the 15th of 
January next, The net income of the year was 35,112. 

A A emg meeting of the shareholders of the City Bank is 
called for the 20th July 

The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the share 
holders of the City Bank Corporation will be held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Tuesday, the 20th 
prox., at twelve o’clock. The register of transfers will be 


+| closed from Tuesday the 6th, until Tuesday the 20th July. 


A general meeting of the shareholders of the Metropolitan 
Bank (Limited) is called for the 15th July, when a dividend 
is to be declared. 

The half-yearly an. of the London and Greenwich 
Railway Company will be held on the 13th of July. when a 
dividend upon the original stock will be recommended of 
12. 7s. 1d. per cent., or 5s. 5d. per share clear of income-tax 
for the -year. 

The dividend of the Bank of France for the first half-year 
has been fixed at 51 francs per share. " 

Messrs C. J. Hambro and Son have issued the prospectus 
of the Great Northern Telegraph Company, and announce 
that of the capital of 400,000/., in 40,000 shares of 102. each, 
they are authorised to receive subscriptions for 10.000 shares, 
the remainder ha been subscribed for in the proportion 
of 20,000 shares in hagen and 10,000 in London. 

The directors of the British Land —— (Limited) 





have declared an interim dividend to the ult. of 5 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital. 


on Tuesday of proprietors of the]. 


= —— 

4The sixth instalment of 2s. 6d. in the pound, making, with 

previous payments, 15s., was on Wednesday due and paid to 

the creditors of the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association 

(Limited) by Mr Alexander Young and Mr John Ball, the 

oat The total amount of this instalment is about 
0002. 


Tue Revenve Rerurns.—The revenue returns for the 
quarter, and also for the year ended 30th June, were pub- 
lished on Wednesday evening. The receipts for the quarter, 
18,847,044/., fall short of those in the three months ending 
3ist March by 1,262,844/, but they exceed the income of 
the June quarter of last year by 563,041/. The items of in- 
crease are—customs, 62,000/.; excise and stamps, each 
114,000/. ; property tax, 220,000. ; and crown lands and mis- 
cellaneous, 99,0007. The only falling off is under the head- 
ing of “taxes,” to the extent of 46,0002. The national in- 
come for the year is 73.155,032/., a net increase of 3,052,7351. 
Income-tax accounts for nearly 2,000,0000. of this, while the 
rest is made up of excise, post-office, crown lands, and mis- 


cellaneous, Customs, stamps, and taxes show a decrease on 
the year. 





THE REVIEW AT WINDSOR. 


The following General Order has been issued : 

: “ Horse Guards, 8.W., June 28. 
“ His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief has received the commands of the Queen to express to 
General the Ear] of Lucan and the troops which were assem- 
bled under his Lordship’s command at Windsor for the review 
on the 26th inst., her Majesty’s entire approbation of the 
soldier-like appearance of the troops, and the manner in which 
the several manceuvres were performed. 

* By order, 
7 “W. Pavutet, Adjutant-General.” 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Brussgis, July 1.—His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
arrived here at a quarter to ten thisevening. A large crowd 
assembled at the railway station. 

Paris, July 1.—In wo sitting of the Legislative Body 
——— elections were declared valid. It is asserted that 
MM. Emile Ollivier, Segris, Buffet, and other members of the 
Third Party, will bring forward on Saturday the following 
interpellation: ‘‘ We ask to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the necessity of satisfying the wishes of the country 
by letting it take part, in a more efficient manner, in the 
direction of public affairs.” 

Brest, July 1.—Captain Sherard Osborn telegraphs as 
follows respecting the French Atlantic Cable : “Noon, Green- 
wich time. No communication with ship yet. Have posted 
the long telegram which came from the ship before their last 
— It is purely technical, and contains no general informa- 

ion. 

Maprip, June 30.—The Cortes has definitively passed the 
budget of revenue, and has authorised the Government to 
lay out the sums necessary to be expended for the public 
service during the three months commencing the Ist proximo. 
Admiral Topete declared that he was willing that the public 
arsenals should be carried on by private persons if he found 
any firm who would undertake the work. Senor Zorilla said 
that he recognised the fact that the political revolution had 
been accomplished, but the economical revolution had not 
yet been achieved. 

Berit, July 1.—A Royal Cabinet order has been issued 
— Count Bismarck leave of absence from the Presi- 

ys of the Ministry for several months, and relieving him 
of the duty of attending the Cabinet Councils. unt 








Bismarck has gone to Varzin. 





HEDGES AND BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 80s., and 36s. per dozen. 


F DIX 


" Z sia CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 

Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 728., | Burgundy . — — — a 2 os DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 
. 848., 96s, Champagne (recommended) . ,, 308% ,, LOADERS. 

Port . ° ‘ ° ° — o 1h. » SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 

At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 8 Hock (very superior), 5, 36s. |, RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 

Golden rkling Moselle(very superior) ,, "368. , MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 
<= Sherry, 36s. and 42s. me *ñ 
Choice — Pale, Golden, or Brown, 48s., 54s., M F a phir Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary 
and 608. ys — Bre ae) Bee we for Sportsmen and Riflemen. 
HOOK ant MOSEL, — nepale at Gurl Pow Otee, Crow | 61 LONDON WALL, LONDON, 


At 24s., 80s., 35s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first class Shippers, 30s., 36s., 42s. 


Very Choice Old Port, 48s.,'60s.. 728., 84s. 72 MARK 


Solicits attention to his 
ungarian es 
Claret . . > 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 


ON TAYLOR, 


. from 16s. per doz. 
163, 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers = ag throughout the 

orl 











LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, 
FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 











CHAMPAGNE 


60s., 668., 788.; very choice 668., 788. ; 
ete 
* » Twperial Tokay, and 
4 ale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 
——* Liqueurs of every description. 
receipt of a post-office ord. reference, 
quantity wil be foewarded —z by ial 
HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 





— UGH’S PYRETIC 
LINE is i 
beh nu Gul bo 


Affections, and forms 
draught. Sold by Chemists and the Maker 


H. LAMPLOUGS, 113 Holborn hill, London, 








(FP ER:8 CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Fore 
Mess, Export, and Faraising® Orders oe 
execu 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
46 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Manvracrorny anp Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 





DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical - Profession 
approved of this pure solu 


for —— have 
tion of as the 
of the STOMACH, 


best for ACIDITY 
HEARTB HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 


delicate consti for 
te tutions, ae adapted IES, 


, and IN 
DINNEFORD AND OO., 


CHEMISTS 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 





To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 


improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 


FILMER & sow, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 
$1 and $2 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


DGINGTON’S GARDEN 


* — — the *2 mon durable. 
or uantities o 600, or 
yards, carvings tree. ’ rap 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. se 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 
the most handsome and capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S RICK OLOTHS for 64 
— have maintained their celebrity as the 


HAYTHORN’ , 
ieee N’S and WALLER’S 
A quantity of second-hand GOVERN- 
MENT TENTS from Abyssinia for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application. 








Be particular—FREDERICK ED 
eek oe ae * GINGTON &CO., 


MORSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 


AND GLOBULES, 


the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
edical profession for indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full 
directions, by _ 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


81, 33, AND 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
and unadulterated Medicine. As there is no autho- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that having the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against accepting 
anything besides. All other compounds called 
CHLORODYNE, and represented as the “ Original,” 
or “ Balsam,” or ‘“* Emulson,” or * Liquor Chioro- 
dy ne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and 5338 
of the ony genuine, viz., Dr J. COLLIS BRU NE’S 
CHLORODYNE, as proved in Chancery. See the 
Lord Chancellor's Decision, ‘Times,’ July 16, 1864. 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 





83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole P etor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 
Novelty and Attraction. Sixth week of a New 
Domestic Drama, entitled EVE, in which Mr Ben- 
jamin Webster will perform. 

On Monday and during the Week, at Seven, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr G, Belmore, and 
Mrs Leigh Murray, At Eight, EVE. Mr Benjamin 
Webster, Mr Henry Neville, Mr J. G. Taylor; Miss 
Furtado, Miss Lillie Lee, and Mrs Alfred Mellon. 
And DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
CAMBERWELL, Mr G. Belmore, Mr R. Philips; 
Mrs Leigh Murray, and Miss Lennox Grey. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall 


mall.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is now OPEN. 
Admission, 1s, Catalogues, 6d. 


ERR ADOLF SJODEN 


(the Swedish Harpist) bas the honour to 
announce his MORNING CONCERT in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Monday July Sth, at Three o'clock. 
Stalls, Half a Guinea ; Reserved Seats, Five Shillings. 
To be obtained at the principal Musicsellers; of Mr 
Hall, at the Rooms; and of Herr Sjéden, 112 Park 
street, Grosvenor square. 


A ALVERN COLLEGE— 


On WEDNESDAY, July 28th, there will 
be an EXAMINATION for TWO CLASSICAL 
EXHIBITIONS, value 30/. each, to be beld in the 
College. Candidates must be under 15 on July 28th. 

For particulars apply to the Head Master. 


RISH CHURCH BILL—LORDS’ 
AMENDMENTS. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 


Society for the Liberation of Religion from State- 
Patronage and Control, held June 28th, 1869, it 
was 

















RESOLVED: 


I. That this Committee, having carefully ex- 
amined the various Amendments to be in 
the Committee on the Irish Church Bill in the House 
of Lords, is of opinion: 


1. That, while the supporters of the Bill 
should be prepared to assent to such alterations 
as may tend to facilitate the transition of the 
Irish Church from the tion of an Establish- 
ment to that of a self-governed religious e.m- 
munity, and to give to that Church unfettered 
liberty in regard to its future organisation and 
government, resistance should be offered to any 
retention on the part of its members of privi- 
leges which are inconsistent with the idea of dis- 
establishment, as well as to provisions which 
imply the exercise, in relation to the constitution 
and regulations of the Church, of legal author- 
ity not possessed by the members of existing 
voluntary bodies. 

2. That, having regard to the liberal, as well 
as the equitable Sg oe already made for the 
compensation of * — terests,” and 
of the “ individual rights of property ” affected 
by the Bill, and — to the large amount 

public pro which it will leave in the 
possession of the blished Church, the pro- 
posed additional gifts of money and of land to 
the Clergy, and to the tative body of the 
Church, are incompatible with one of the main 
purposes of the Bill, as a measure of Disendow- 
ment ; would be unjust to the great majority 
of the Irish people,and would furnish ground for 
demands for state-endowmeuts by other eccle- 
siastical bodies. 


8. That the amendments which have in view 
the diversion to ecclesiastical uses of the 
re us —— Covoned the Bill 2 ghost 

urposes, an those whic 
vide tr the building of Churches, or Chapels, 
and glebe-houses, and the granting of glebe- 
lands for the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
bodies, are direct an to one of the 
fundamental — * of Bill, as well as to 
the deliberate of the people, as expressed 
at the General Election, and since affirmed by 
their representatives in the House of Commons. 


II. That the Committee, therefore, advises the 
friends of Religious Equality throughout the three 
Kingdoms, immediately to take such steps as will 
—_— it —— * bans 7. - Se has 
undergone no change in re to the principles on 
which the disestablishment and Seendewment of the 
Irish Church should be effected, and that it desires 
that the measure introduced by her Maesty’s 
Government, and sanctioned by unprecedented 
majorities in the lower House of Parliament, should, 
so far as concerns all its essential provisions, pass 
into law. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2 Serjeants’ inn, Fleet street. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE 


OFFICE. 
uae may now be EFFECTED FREE from 
TY. 


By this exemption and the BONUS SYSTEM of 
the Norwich Union, the cost of Insurance is reduced 
to the lowest possible scale, so that it is scarcely pos- 
sible for any owner of property to be his own insurer 
on such advantageous terms as the Society offers. 

The Rates of Preminm are in no case higher than 
those charged by the other principal Offices giving 
no bonus to their Insurers. 

For prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, 
50 Fleet street, E.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 


ANCER HOSPITAL (Free): 


. founded 1851.—Brompton, 8.W., and 167 
Piccadilly, 

Over 8,000 cases treated since foundation. Remedies 
and diet very expensive. Over 40 in hospital, and 
many cases unable to be admitted for WANT of 
FUNDS ; at present over 300 out-patients. 

Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, .» Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office, St James’s Palco ¥ 

Bankers--Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 


By order, H. J. JUPP 


. 
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WILLIAM TARN & CO. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Ladies selecting their BRLDAL TROUSSEAUX will 
find every requisite in our large and varied stock. The goods 
are manufactured on the premises, under the supervision of 
thoroughly qualified assistants. Experienced Dressmakers 
and Fitters always in attendance, and convenient private 
fitting-rooms provided on the ground floor. 


Dresses and 
Dressmaking, 
Mantles, 
Bonnets, and 
Ladies’ 
Under 
Clothing. 


SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals possessing such 
sine properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 








Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, 8.E. 








TAA BIL FORRES, 
: 80s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSERT FOR ES, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


TA BL B Ss POON s, 
80s. and 38s. per dozen, 


DESSERT SsSPoon s, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


TE A. sPOON s, 
12s. and 18s. per dozen. 


CoRUEZT=-F RAM EI BS, 
15s. to 100s. per dozen. 


TA BL FB mNIV BS, 
11s., 14s. 6d., 16s., 20s., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Oarriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(OpposITE SOMERSET HOoUvsE.) 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE 











CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA al * Qd., 1s 6d. and 3s. per packet. 


CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter ee 1s. and 2s. per packet. 
OCO \ for invalids 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.. 1s. 4d. — Ib. 

. «ls. per Ib. 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use on ee 
DUNN’S ESSENCE of COF * * .-ls. and 2s. per bottle, 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF INDIA SHAWLS. 
FARMER AND ROGERS, 


IMPORTERS OF iNDIAN, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE GOODS, 
Are now prepared with a magnificent collection of 


INDIA SHAWLS at all prices, varying from 42s. to 200 guineas. 
India and other Shawls converted without injury into the new shapes at a moderate cost. 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND DRESSES, 


All of the newest and most fashionable materials. 
171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, and Marlborough house, Brighton. 











ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES! FRAGRANT SOAP. 


for EITHER S)iX.—Speed Thirty to Fifty | Field’s “‘ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. 


bill ascending. These facts verified by a civil | Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. and 

—— PIDDING Eee Bone. — J. FIELD is on each tablet. 

ixpence.—W. -» Patentee, 31 King’ — 

row, Walworth road. ta S*!  Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 

* 2 * — "s pry > oars lling and — 
ancing veloe es an i es, av seen 

the diagrams, and perused a specification of Mr Pid. FIELD'S PURE 


ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to ‘ ’ 
shat that quntiemen WUE anebth Meh all be profesess SPERMACETI SOA P 
to do by means ot his invention.” Sporting Opinion, 8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 


This beautiful article combines the detergent 
VERLAND TRUNKS for 


ties of Soap, with the soothing and 
emollient action of Spermaceti ; it is especially 
INDIA.—lIllustrated Price-lists of Overland recommended for children and inval 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Portmanteaus, See name on each tablet and label. 
warded on —— to THR SHER? — Wholesale—3¢ UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
GLENNY, Outhteers, next door to Somerset House, | Patronised by her Majesty and their 98 High- 
Strand, London. nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 














miles per hour ; self-balancing and propelling; also | each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your ( 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—Paris Exhibition, 1867, Two 


Gold Medals; Havre Exhibition, 1868, the Gold 


Medal.—Only sort warranted perfect and genuine by 
Baron Liebig, the Inventor.—“ A success and a 
boon.”——Medical Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d., which costs 1s. if made 
from fresh meat. Cheapest and finest flavoured 
“stock” for soups, &c. 


CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebig’s signature 
—* — jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
rocers, Chemists, and Ship's Store Dealers. 


“This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments.” 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, me low, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Pottles, 3s. 8d., 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents in 
the principal towns in England; or Wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill street, London, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they cau be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This labe) is — by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

— by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 
ilmen. 


Jf, LAZENBY and SON beg to 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 

has been changed from 6 Edwards s Portman 

uare, to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 

UARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 

directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 


RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 

pore he , to visit WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S 
SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Sto Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire- 
irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 


Black ter Stoves, 8s. to £7 10s. 
Bright ditto, with ormolu ornaments, 3/. 8s. to 


108, 
Bronzed Fenders, 3s. 9d, to 5/. 12s. 
Steel * ormulu Fenders, ornaments, from 21. 18s. 
to 18/. 
Chimney-pieces, from 11. 8s. to 100/. 
Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 4/. 10s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 














Electro-plate Table Cotlerre 

Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and Candelabra, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water | Baths and Toilet W. 
Dishes Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed-hanging 
Marble Chimney-pieces, | Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
Kitchen Ranges, ture, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, Turnery Goods, 
Tea;Trays, Urns&Kettles, | Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


With Listé of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 


LAYETTES.—CHRISTIAN and RATH- 
BONE respectfully solicit an inspection of their 
extensive and recherché stock, combining Parisian 
taste with the excellence and durability of material 
for which their house has been noted for upwards of 
seventy years. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 

by —— to her Majesty, H.R.H. The Princess 
of Wales and H.R.H. The Princess Louise of Hesse), 
32 Wigmore street, London W, 











THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 

P. rs of White's Oriental Pickle, 

— mas Ca 


sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
* sale at the Manufactory, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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GYOD LIVER OIL 
C FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &. 


C OD LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
OD 


LIVER OIL. 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its ty and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians: 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &e. &c. 
Dr Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &. 
Dr —*8 Payne, M. D. L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 


e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul's Churehyard. 
In imperial half-pints 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 9d., quarts 


5s., five pints 11s. 
a fiend TRICHANOPHRON 
removes the scurf and all impurities from 


the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turning 

, and by daily application restores hair to 

ts original colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, 
glossy appearance. In bottles 28. 6d. each. 


ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour. In bottles 3s. éd. each. 


ICOLL'S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 


Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


ICOLL'S ELECTRIC HAIR 


REGENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the bair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 

a vigour and yon truly 
astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes hair to turn to the 
original co by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the colouring or pigment to flow into the 
interior ‘of the hair. is sufficient to convince 

] of its efficacy. 

NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the 
0. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent's 
rant, Post Office orders proves at 

igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 




















MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


OOMPANY, 1 Old Broad street, and 16 and 17 
Pallmall, London. 


Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, £1,600,000. 


Insurances due at Midsummer should be renewed 
within 15 days therefrom (last day, 9th July), or the 
same will void. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ATR-OURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s hair 
immediately it is applied. Sold at 8s. 6d.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
as. 64.; sent for fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d.; 
sent the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 
stamps. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s, 9d., or post for forty 
stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 


ORNS OURED in ONE DAY by 


using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This 
reparation gradually dissolves the corn in a few 
— remo the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 
stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, Skin Pills, 


28, 94. 
LIOUS and Liver Complaints, 


I 
B Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of 
the Stomach and Bowels, are ens re noved by 
that well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF 
HEALTH. They unite the recommendation of a 
mild operation with the most successful effect; and 
where an aperient is required nothing can be better 
adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}4. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 























FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
yng? 


i 








poe GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 
18-carat, 


Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
Crests, and Motto, 


fitting a piece of r hsoe 
ver, 25 Cranbourne 
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+] asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fevers, 
Y | hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 





O MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Seventy Tuov- 
SAND CurnzEs without medicine by Du Barry’s deli- 
cious health-restoring Food, THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA, which restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strong 
nerves, and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 


sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and 
ears, rheumatism, gou peers Seepeens, hys- 
teria, neuralgia, irritability ag wre acidity, 
palpitation of the heart, h , ache, debility, 
dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
diarrhea, &c. It nourishes better than meat, and 
saves, moreover, fifty times its cost in other remedies. 
THE POPE’s HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—“ Rome, Jal 

ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, ially since, abandoning al! other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 


and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent f 
too highly."—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771: 
Lord Stuart de of many years’ 2*** 
No. 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Care No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
and partial deafness. In tins, Ub., 28. 9d.; 1alb., 
22s.; 24lbs., 40s. 

DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
150 Oxford street. 





O CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CRE 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an ~¥ oa. 


and 500 envelopes 
MOULLET rt of 
IN, 25 


order.—T. CUL 
C. 
EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO. 
GRAMS.— ; 
Navy Crests and a they ay yy cy og —* 


84 
grams, 78.; 2 sheets Royal Family 28.; 24 Crests 
of Dubos, 9a; the Arme of M , 
Viscount, Baron, and British — —— 





J y 
’ 25 





ITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 


Fifty, best quali'y, post-free 2s. 3d., includin 
the engraving of copper plate ; Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, fifty embossed envelopes with maiden name, 
18s. 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON, seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


‘ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN,—By means of this 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can ee wer 
Initia eea™ or address. Any one can use them. 
on us Plate, Is; Name, 28. 64.3 Set of Numbers. 
——A— plate, és. With full directions, sent 
on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, 
e Admiralty and 
street (corner of St 





aver and Die-sinker to th 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for Indigestion. They act as a 
powerful tonic and P cages aperient ; are mild in their 
operation ; safe under any circumstances ; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, 
in every town in the ki m. 

CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
various imitations. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Scrorva, SxIN Disgases.— 
In no disease is more early or constant vigilance 
required than in the treatment of scrofula. Early 
curative measures save great risks and much unneces- 
sary suffering. The nurse or parent must meet the 
first approach of the foe. or his defeat will be dimeult. 
Enlarged gi-ads about the neck, flying pai:.s through 
the limbs, and irritable skin warns u⸗ of the presence 
of this hereditary malady, and not a moment should 
be lost in the employment of Holloway’s anti-scor- 
butic remedies, to throw out from the blood at once 
the morbid cause of ali future disfigurements. These 
wonderful remedies leave the system pure and 
vigorous, so thoroughly do they banish the poison, 


N ERVOUS DEBILITY— 
.GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 








sufferers how they may be cured without the aid of 


: Commonication by Steam with INDIA, 
Beak a aeeeisingly beneficial effect on his hegich, | CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e. via EGYPT, 


ood | fom SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEI 


-TMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Palimall, London. 


ae — 


INSTITUTED 1820. 


The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,300,000L, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class ties, amount to up- 
wards of 950,0002. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income, 


It will hence be seen that ample Szcvarty is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ABOLITION OF THE DUTY ON FIRE 
INSURANCES. 


The Directors of the Royal Insurance Company beg 
to intimate that NO DUTY will be chargeable on 
any Insurances effected on and after this date. 


RP tte INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

HEAD OFFICES: 
Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London. 


and 
Royal Insurance building, Liverpool. 


Capital, Two Millions sterling. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Increased Share of Life Profits.—All New In- 
surances, with participation, now effected will become 
entitled to.an Inereased Share of the Profits, in 
accordance with the Resolution passed at the Annual 
Meeting of the Shareholders, August, 1867. 


JOHN H. M‘LAREN Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


June 24, 1869. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 

1 New Barnes Straest, Buackraiars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The whole of the Profitsdivided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire Department—é66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
on First Class Risks. 
Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on 
all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capita! (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.— 


The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as 
| be desired. 

or further particulars application to be made at 
the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Y\VERLAND ROUTE— 

















The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargoand Parcels by their Steamers for 





ree — — From Marseilles. 
very a 
GIBRALTAR at 2 p.m. y ~ 
MALTA — a 
Ev Sunday, at 
ALEXANDRIA ; { 7 — 
ADEN * os 
BOMBAY ” 
Hy 93 
CALcerts | Saturday, June 12, — Jane 13, 
PENANG 2p.m. Andevery | 7 a.m. And every 
SINGAPORE alternate Satur- alternate Sunday 
CHINA day thereafter. thereafter. 
JAPAN 
— June 20, | @unday, June 20, 
p.m. And ever a.m. And every 
AUSTRALIA } fenrth. Sabatdny:} fourth. Sender 
thereafter. thereafter. 


Arrangements having been made with the British 
ndia Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, oy 
and Parcels are now booked through to any of the 
Ports touched at by that Company's Steamers. 

For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insurance, apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 
—— I street, London, or Oriental place, South- 

mpton. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 

A FIXED SUM in CASE oF DEATH 
CAUSED BY 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 

AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 


£1,000 at DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
£6 pen WueeK FoR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


F th 








uacks. Free on ley gl" of 


stamp.— Address 





ecretary, Institute of Anatom 


y, Birmingham. 





64 CoRNHILL & 10 REeGenT STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Hy. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 

Sir W. 
J 


Thomson Hankey, Esq. 


————— 
CITY OF LONDON BONDs. 


ETROPOLITAN MEAT and 
POULTRY MARKET. 
(SITE AND APPROACHES). 
£234,000. 


The undersigned is directed by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London, acting under 
an Order of the Court of Common Council of the 
17th of June, 1869, to dispose of City Bonds to the 
above amount, for the purpose of comyleting the 
purchase of Lands and the execution of Works con- 
nected with the Site and Approaches (other than the 
Western Approach, called Charter-House Street, ) 
of the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market at 
Smithfield. 

The Bonds will be issued, at par, under the Common 
Seal of the Corporation, for sums of 1,000/., 500/., or 
1001. respectively, for a age of Nine Years, and 
bearing Interest, payable Half-yearly by means of 
Coupons, at the Bank of England, at the rate of 
4l. 5s, per cent. per annum. 

Security.—The Bonds, Principal and Interest, 
will be paid out of the monies to be received by the 
ee from the Rents and other Payments of 
the Tenants of the said Market (subject to existing 
charged); and in the event of those funds proving 
insufficient, then out of the General Revenues of the 
Corporation. 

Parties — to tender for any of the said Bonds 
must make application at the Bank of England 
(Private Drawing Office), in the form annexed; 
such applications to be accompanied by a payment 
or remittance tv the said Bank of 10 per cent. upon 
the amount applied for. Applications will not be 
received later than three o’clock on Wednesday, the 
7th July instant. 

Allotment will take place at this Office by J. T. 
Bedford, Esq., the Chairman of the above Com- 
mittee, with the undersigned, on Friday the 9th of 
July; and in the event of an amount greater than 
the sum of 234,000. being offered, a rateable allot- 
ment (not less than 100/. in any case) will be made to 
each applicant. 

No application for a greater sum than 50,0002, will 
be received from any individual or firm. 

The balance of the amount allotted must be paid 
AT THs Orrice not later than Friday, the 23rd July 
instant ; upon payment of the balance Scrip Receipts 
will be issued to parties proviucing their Letters of 
Allotment and Bank of England Deposit Receipts ; 
such Scratp Receipts will be exchanged for Bonps, so 
s90n as they shall have been prepared and sealed by 
the Court of Common Council. 

Interest will commence from the dates of payment 
in full, respectively. 

Printed forms of application will be furnished at 
this Office and at the Bank of England. 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 


Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
and July, 1869. 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Loan £234,000. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT AND POULTRY 
MARKET (SITE AND APPROACHES.) 


To the Chamberlain of the City of London. 


Sir, 
I hereby tender the sum of 
Pounds, by way of Deposit of 10 per cent. upon 
the sum of Pounds, 


on account of the Loan of £234,000, to be raised by 
the Corporation oF Lonpon, for completing the 
purchase of Lands and the execution of Works con- 
nected with the Site and Approaches (other than 
the Western Approach, called Charter- House street) 
of the Mprropo.itan Meat and Poottay Market 
at Surrrieip; and I request that City Bonds may 
be delivered to me, or to my order, in respect 
thereof. in accordance with the announcement in 
respect of the said Loan, which has been made 
public; viz, 
(If Bonds of particular amounts are required, here 
state details.) 
Bonds for £1,000 each 
Bonds for £500 each 
—— Bonds for £100 each 
Total... £ 

















full . 
infnll. . . . 
Quality or Description 


Dated this day of 


NITED PORTS and GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18 Corn- 


Name in 
A 


1369, 





hil.—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Compan 
is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- 
SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 
interests. 


CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. Established 1821. Subscribed 





wane Two Millions. 11 Lombard street, Lundon, 
E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN—William Steven, Esq. 
Depurr-CuatrmaN—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens.*Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
; onham-Carter, E-q. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
G. - + gerd Lefevre, Esq., 


John Martin, i 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Francis Hart Dyke, 
R. 


oq · 

arquhar, 
Bart. 

ames Goodson, Esq 

Archibal! Hamilton, Esq. 





SzcrEeTany—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Acrvarr—Saml. Brown, Esq. 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsammer 


must be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


Agents, on or before the 9th of July. 
The full benefit of the Abolition of the Govern- 


ment Duty will be afforded to Insurers. 


Prospectus and Forms of Proposal free on appli- 


cation to the Company's Agents, or to the Secretary. 
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preanoun ‘RRFORM . UNION. 


TREASURER. 
Ms, ALDERMAN LUSK, M.P., 63 Fenchurch 
treet. 


BANKERS. 
THE IMPERIAL BANE, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


DR BREWER, M.P. 
JACOB BRIGHT, Bsq., M.P. 
CHARLES BUXTON, Exq., M.P. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. R. W. GROSVENOR, M.P. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN HOLMS, Esq.. M.P. 

MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, M.P. 
W. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES REED, Esq.. M.P. 

H. RICHARD, Esq., M.P. 

W. M. TORRENS, Eeq., M.P. 

W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq., Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., Plymouth. 

W. 8S. BURTON ., Oxford street, 

J. A. NICHOLAY, Esq., 105, Oxford street. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
RICHARD MOORE, 25 Hart street, Bloomsbury 


(Chairman). 
JOHN NOBLE, 10 Bridge street, Westminster 
(Hon. Sec.), 


JAMES BEAL, 209 — 2* 

W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 

C. H. ELT, Noel street, Islington. 

H. J. FIELD, 8 Friday street, E.C. 

GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 

W. A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road. 

T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


water. 
J. BAXTER —— 50 Lincoln’s inn fields, | 


Dr C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


— e —— 


Now ready, with Portraits, 4 vols., post 8vo, 6s. each, 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE 
YEARS’ TRUCE, 1584-1609. 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, p.c.t., 
Author of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ 


Also, with Portraits, 4 vols., 8vo, 60s., 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE ABOVE WORK. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





This day, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


‘JUVENTUS MUNDI’: GODS and MEN of the GREEK HEROIC AGE. 
With Coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey and of the form of 


the Earth according to Homer. 
HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. A SERIES 


of SKETCHES : Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. By J. E. THOROLD 
ROGERS. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, [This day. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,’ 


A BOOK OF WORTHIES 





road, ° 
J. W. PROUDMAN, South Hackney. Redclyffe.’ 1Smo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 
LEW ALL, Merton. 
T. A. READWIN, Wynne road, Brixton. MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 
E. ee a 0g ROGERS, Town-hall Chambers, 

Southwark. 

JAMES VAVASSEUR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. ‘ . 1” tae 22 
ALFRED WALKER, —3 son Santee evict REAT NORTHERN RAIL- LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OFFICE.—10 BRIDGE STREET, WEST- | WAY.—On Saturday, 3rd July, Cheap JULY, 1869. No. DCXLY. Price 2a. 6d. 

MINSTER, 8S. W. Excursion Trains from Londoa will ran as under: CONTENTS: 

er A B c A Year-and a Day.—Part IIT 

BJECT &. Victoria (L.C.& D.), at 8.52 9.35 a.m. 11.52 SOP-GRE & Day —⏑ Oe ERE 
Reduction of J. National Expenditure. Moongate atest” a ot aa * —9 — —* Sketches fw The Fiji 
Remission of Taxation on Articles of General Con- ¥ 3”) (69034 = «1237 © Morris's Poems. ; 


sumption. 
— Supervision and Control of the National 


neome. 
Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
1 Taxation. 


The tion of all friends of economy is in- 
vited. C may be drawn in favour of the Hon. 
Secretary, and should be crossed “‘ Imperial Bank, 
Westminster.” 


E LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720). 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE 
ASSURANCES. 


Head Office——No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
CORNHILL, E.C. 


West-end Office.—No. 7 PALLMALL, S.W. 
Governor.—JAMES BLYTH, Esq. 

, Scp-Govsrnnorn.—EDWIN GOWER, Esq. 
Dsputy Goveryon.—DAVID POWELL, Ese. 





DIRECTORS. 

Nathaniel Alexander, | Robert Gillespie, Esq. 

Esq. HarryGeo ordon, Esq. 
John Alves Arbathnot, | A. C. Guthrie, * 

Esq. John Alexander Hankey, 
Harvey Brand, Esq. Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. Louis Hath, —* 

H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. 


Alfred Daniel Chapman, J. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
William Rennie, — 

P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, * 
William Bryce Watson, 

Esq. 





Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. 
Sir F. Currie, Bart, 
Frederick G. Dalgety, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 
Jobn Entwiele, 
Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, 
Esq. 
West End Office, No. 7 Pallmall, 8. W. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Charles William Earle, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
TOTAL ABOLITION OF DUTY. 
Policies are now granted by the Corporation upon 
every description of — at most — 
ra 
No charge whatever made for Duty or Policy, 
bowever small the sum insured. 
Notice is hereby given to persons assured 


ainst 


Fire that the Renewal Receipts for Insurances due at 


Midsummer are ready to be delivered. and that such 

Insurances as shall remain unpaid after Fifteen Days 

from the said Quarter-day will become void. 
Damage caused by explosion of Gas made good. 


Commission allowed to Brokers and Agents effect- 
ing Fonniou anv Suir Insurances against Fire. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any 
deduction for expenses of management, are allotted 
to the Assured. This arrangement will be found to 
be more advantageous to the Policy holders, than an 
apparently larger proportion of the Profits, subject 
to the expenses of management. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Marine Insurances are effected at the Head Office 


of the Corporation. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








street at 9.36 ,, 
King'sCrose(G.N.R.)at 065 , 100, 10, 


A—For Newark, Retford, Doncaster, Wakefield, 
Ossett, Batley, Morley, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Hall (via Milford), York, &c. 

B—For Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Hud- 
dersfield, Stockport, Oldham, Ashton, Staleybridge, 
Manchester, Warrington, Liverpool, &c. 

C—For Huntingdon, Peterboro’, Stamford, 
Bourne, Grantham, Nottingham, Spalding, Holbeach, 
Long Sutton, Boston, Sleafi Horncastle, Lincoln, 
Alford, Louth, Great Grimsby, Hull (via Retford), 
Gainsboro’ (via Lincoln), &c. 

AT THE UsvAL Excorsion Fangs. 

Each Train returning on Thursday, 8th July. 

Further particulars given in Bills, which can be 
obtained at any of the above named London stations, 
and at the Company's Receiving Offices in London. 

Tickets may be obtained cu Thursday, Ist, and 
yee July, at King’s Cross Station, and at the 
‘Bull and Mouth,” Angel street, St "s-le- 


A New Theory of Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 
A Story of Eulenburg.—Part I. 
The Church Bill in the Lords. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 





HE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE for JULY. Now ready. 


A -LONELY LIFE. By G. Srantey 
ARNOLD. Chaps. X. and Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. 


[Ts TREASURES of our HILLS. By 


Maneansr Puives. Chapter I. 


J. 








PYELD, FJORD, and FOSS. By Epwarp 


Spenven. 














Grand; 32 Regent Circus; and 264 Holborn; also 
on the morning of the running of the Trains at the 
Railway Stations only. i ke ENGLISH LE SAGE. By Mrs 
SEYMOUR —_- 8. R. Townsagnp Maven. 
Lapion, Sig’ Ces Gene, HILD’S PLAY. By Faryces Freenixe 
— Bropeatr (daughter of Thomas Hood). Illus- 
Price 2s, 6d., trated by Louis Huard. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW.|rnie MysTERIOUS BUNDLE. By 
No. XXVI. T Davip Ken. 





1. Schleiermacher and the German Church, a 
| Century after bis Birth. By J. Frederick Smith. 

2. The Religious Sentiment Considered as the 
— of Religious Conviction. By Albert Réville, 


By John James 


‘THE SYMBOLISM of ENGLISH 


Gorntc. By Avovsta C, Harwanp. 


TH TRIALS of MARGARET BRAN- 
DRETH. By S. R. TownsuenpD Maren, 


F.R.S.L. Chap. VII. 


ee CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE for JULY. 





.D. 
3. The Canon of Muratori. 


Tayler, B.A. 
4. The Subjection of Woman. 
bbe 


5. Henry Crabbe Robinson. 
Morgan, M.A 


By Frances Power 





By Augustas de 








Teint Binnes’s Sermons. By John Hamilton} HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster | 
7. Jobn James Tayler: In Memoriam. By Charles | *°™’ E.C. 
Beard, B.A. 
Fifth Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s., 


8. Notice of Books. 


Publishers : Messrs WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 


— S by the REV. JOHN, 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


KER, of Glasgow. 
EDMONSTON an! DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; and | 
all Booksellers. . 





On Tuesday, the 29th inst., will be published, price 
2s., the July Number of 


"TVHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Joun Moarvey. 








J 


On the ist July, price 6s., 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 





CONTENTS : NEW SERIES. 
The Christian Theory of Duty in its Relation to No. LXXI. JULY, 1869. 
Universal Morality. By J. Llewelyn Davies, CONTENTS: 


Claude Tillier: an Unknown Satirist. By P. U, 


Hamerton. 
The Trades’-Union Bill. By Frederic Harrison.* 


The Academy of 1869. Part 11. By Bernard Cra- 


croft. 
Physics and Politics. III. By Walter Bagebot, 
Victor Hugo: L’'Homme qui Rit. By Algernon C. 
j Swinburne. 
| The Woman of Business. By Marmion Savage. 
| ‘The Nature of Emotion. By Dr Fielding Blandford. 
Critical Notices :—' Religious Republics.’ By W. 
Kirkus. Some Books of the Month. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


I. Indian Railway Reform. 
If. The Four — Books of Wales. 


apital. 
WV. ape te and the Public. 
V. Mr Mill’s Analysis of the Mind. P 
VI. Prostitution in Relation to the National 
Health. 
Corremuporany Litenature:—1. Theolo and 
Phi!osophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and ‘Iravels. 
—3. — History and Biography.— 
5. Belles Lettres.—6. Art. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster row. , 








GATHERED 


from the OLD HISTORIES, and written anew by the Author of ‘ The Heir of 


Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, Theological, Literary, and Social. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


1, a * ane Jones on Matter and Force. By D. D. 
ea . 

2. Girls’ Grammar-schools. By D. R. Fearon. 
3. Pictures of the Year. By the Rev. R. St Jobn 
Tyrwhitt. 
4. The State of Education in 
——— ———— 
5. Mora 080 and Christi y 

te 08 phy ristianity. By the Rev. 


Italy. By Professor 


6. The Mana t of the Spea 
John Hutlah, — 7” 
7. Ernest Rénan on St Paul. 
Plumptre. 

8 Notices of Books. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


By the Rev. Professor 





One Shilling Monthly, 
AINT PAULS: a Magazine of 
Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics, 
CONTENTS FOR JULY; 


The Three Brothers. By Mrs Oliphant, 
Chap, IV.—The Eldest Son. 
om Wee are 
.—Tbe Wor 0 ° 
Austria in 1868. odshahnsss 
Ad Rosam. — 
Naturalisation and Allegiance. 
Benefits. 
Martin Fereo). 
Virelai. 
M. Victor Hugo’s England. 
Geldoni: and Life in taly a Hundred and Twenty 
Years Since. 
Leaves from the Diary of an O'd Bachelor. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 5¢ Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s., 
SSAYS on the ENGLISH STATE 


CHURCH in IRELAND. By W. Mazteaz 
Baapr, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector 
of Kilberry, Meath. 


From the ‘ Times,’ June 25, 1869.—‘‘ All who are 
interested in the State Charch in Ireland will be 
grateful te Dr Brady for providing them with such 
a haudy compendium of solid facts. . . . . Dr 
Brady’s book, too, is particularly opportune at this 
moment, because, coming as it does from an Irish 
ecclesiastic who has carefully stulied the history of 
his country, and whose sympathies are naturally 
with the Irish Establishment, it proves that nothing 
but the overwhelming’ evidence of indisputable facts 
could have forced the learned author into a position 
which is as prejudicial to his interests as it must be 
painful to his feelings. Certainly the contrast. is 
sufficiently startling between the sober facts of Dr 
Brady and the rhetorical fictions of Dr Magee. . . . 
The book is, in fact, essential to the right comprehen- 
om — — —* suljject, and 2 we — will be 
argely uring the progress e Bill through 
the House of Lords.” : 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 5¢ Ludgate bill. 





NEW WORK BY CANON TREVOR. 
OME: from the FALL of the 


WESTERN EMPIRE. the Rev. G. 
Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, Author of ‘ India,’ 
&e. 8vo, 8s., boards. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOUIETY, 56 Paternostes 
row; and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound 
in cloth 


’ 
MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH 
MARTYRS. By the Rev. C. B. Tayien, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition. Numerous fine 
Engravings. ~- 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
—8 ; and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH 
PROTESTANT CONDEMNED to the GAL- 
LEYS for the SAKE of his RELIGION. 
Translated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Recent. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable 
contribution to the records of genuine martyrology 
could hardly be found. The style of the narrative 
in its graphic — A reminds us of De Foe; but 
the well authenticated facts which it relates are more 
interesting than fiction, and the incidents not less 
strange.” —Quarterly Review. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 

row; aud 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 

road. 








HE NORTH BRITISH 
REVIEW, No. C., for JULY, is ready this 


CONTENTS. 
I. Dr Hanna's Life of Christ. 
. Henry Crabb Robinson's Diary. 
. Lecky’s History of European 
3 3 Time. Ludvig Hol 
. Danis terature— . 
. Veitch’s Life of Sir William Hemniitoo. 
VII. The Early History of Man. 
VIII. Walter Savage Landor, 
1X. The Irish Church Meas 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edixuburgh. 
Lendon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO 


RON FRONTS,—Her Majesty's 


Theatre,—The BUILDER of Tae WEEK, 
a 


day. 


orals. 





44., or by post 5d, contaius vie 

of Keighley Mechanics’ Institute and of 
Science and Art ; Sectional view of her y's 
Theatre, London; Papers on Iron Street-fronts in 
New York; Wire Tramwvys; Architectural Educa- 
tion, &e.— 1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., and 


all Newsmen. 
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ROYAL CLAN 
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TARTAN 


WAREHOUSE, 





| 


LONDON. 


LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Sootch Twoeds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Original 
Handloom Weaving 


Are now on view, in the largest’ choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 


Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 





Patterns forwarded 


to the Country free. 





soo TtTrTr A DIiww, i218 REGAN TT STRAT. 
Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— — — 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain 
Townsend, 2nd Life Guards. 8svo, with Ilus- 
trations, 15s. 


“Exceedingly fresh and pleasant reading.”— 
Globe. Y og ing. , 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie 
Sz.iva Epsy. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
“A pleasantly written volame.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 


Hepworrn Dixon. Dedicated, EXPRESS 
- PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. Sixta 
Epimion. 1 vol., 15s. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 
By W. Herworta Dixox, With Portrait of the 
Autbor. _ 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 


OutpHant, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ 
*Salem Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“*The Minister's Wife’ is in many important 

respects Mrs Oliphant’s most powerful and poetic 
”—Athenwum. 

“A powerful and vigorously written . The 
characters are drawn with rare skill, With the ex- 
ception of ‘ George Eliot,’ there is no female novelist 
< the day comparable to Mrs Olipbant.”—Daily 

ews. + 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer 
Couns. 2 vols., 21s. 


“This work contains much which im real 
pleasure to the reader The author has evidently 
seen life under a good many different he 
— what he has seen vividly nat A 


IZA'S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of ‘A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


“ An exceedingly stirring story.” —Athenwum. 
FREE LOVE: By Lady Di BEAUCLERK. 
1 vol., 10s, 6d. 


“ A charming story. There is true pathos in the 
work and a keen pase of Seuuel”— Weel. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs 
Eitoaar. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, readable novel.”—Atheneum. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 
THORNBURY, 3 vols. [July 9. 


Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 115. 
‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JULY. 


With Illustrations by Ronert Barnes and 
Faspenick Wacker, 


CONTENTS : 


Put Yourse}f in His Place. (With an Illustration.) 
apter X. 

Andrew Marvell. 

U-eless Knowleiige. 

Pricnds in High Latitudes, 

Jodian Railways. 

pe ee Shrines and Pilgrimages in 

a 


England, 
At Sea. [By Frederick Napier Broome. 
A Night with a Salmon. 
Sola. (With an Llustration.) 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 
NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 
MR THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

In Monthly Volumes. 

Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Now ready, 
DENIS DUVAL; 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER; 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

Complete in One Volume. With Illustrations. 
SMITH, ELDER, and ©O., 15 Waterloo place. 














Just ready, price 2s. 6d., 
ISEASES of the SKIN, their 
Causes, Pathology, and Treat- 
By Bainatno Seung, NTN 


the British Hospit 


urgeon 
Marl * al tor Diseases of the Skin, Great 


et. 


NEW WORKS. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLXXV. JULY. 8vo, price 2s. ed. 
CONTENTS; 


F 


The Comtist Utopia. 


gore 
A Midnight Ride with Henry the Second. 
Life in India. Chap. 5. In the Moffussil. 


Smith. 

The Ever-Widening World of Stars. By Richard 
A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Poaching on Mont Blanc a Dozen Years Ago. By 

Thomas W. Hinchliff. 

Why Skilled Workmen Don't Go to Church. 

The Autobiography of Consciousness; or, the Ex- 

ences of an Indoor Servant. 

* Oliphant; or, the Modern Prince. Book II. 
hap. 7. 


HE PARAGUAYAN WAR: with 


Sketches of the History of Paraguay, &c. 
By Gronox Tuoxrson, C.E., Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, and Aide-de- 
Camp to President Lopez. Post 8vo, with Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait, price 12s. éd. 


ADORE; or TITIAN’S 


COUNTRY. By Jostan Grttpertr. With 
Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a 
Fac simile of Titian’s Original Design for his Pic- 
ture of the Battle of Cadore. Imperial 6vo, 31s. 6d. 


VELS in the CENTRAL 


CAUCASUS and BASHAN; including 
Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and Elbruz. 
and Illustrations. Square crown svo, price 18s. 


OWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 


3 Tons, from London to the Land’s End, and 
in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from London to 
the Scilly Islands, By R. T. M*Muttex. With 4 
Maps and § Woodcuts. 16mo, price 6. 

[On Wednesday next. 
OUND: 


a Course of Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Joan Tywpatu, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Insti- 
tution. Second Edition, ; with Portrait and 
169 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION. New Edition, with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author, 11 Maps, and 80Charts. Edited 
by H. G. Rerp, Secretary to Mr M‘Culloch for many 
years. svo, price 63s., cloth ; or 70s. half-bound in 
russia. 


INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE 


in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. &c. 
By C. L. Eastiann, Fellow of the Royal Institute 


90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 18s. 


B 
, mentioned in the Scriptures. By the Rev. J. G. 
| Woop, M.A. Copiously illustrated with Wood 


A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. Chaps. 11 to 16. | Engravings from Original Designs. Complete in 1 


Marie de Medicis; a Queen's Death. By George | 

i | ROSSI, by J. 8. Nortucors, 
| Browxtow, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. | 
| gvo, price 31s. 6d. | 


By D. W. Fresurietp. With Maps | 


British Architects. Second Edition. with about 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and. DYER, 


BLE ANIMALS; an Account 


of the various Birds, Beasts, Fishes. &c., 


vol., 8vo, price 21s. {Early in July. 


OMA SOTTERRANEA. Com- 


piled from the Works of Commendatore DE 
D.D., and Kev. W. R. 





HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 


By Jonny Sruant Mitt. Second Edition. | 
| Post 8vo, 5s. 


ISTORY of EUROPEAN) 


MORALS from AUGUSTUS to CHARLE- | 
MAGNE. By W. E. H. Lacxy, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS— 


JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS 
MORE;; being a History of their Fellow-Work. By 
—— Sseponm. Second Edition, revised. svo, 
price 14s. 


HE CENTRE of UNITY: 


WHAT IS IT? CHARITY or AUTHO- 
RITY? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter 
ot the Pope to all Protestants and other Non- 
Catholics. By the Rev. A. Cuissonp, M.A. 8vo, 28 


IDE and SEEK; or, Original 


Double Acrosticvs. By Seuynx, 16mo. 
[In a few days. 


19— QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


of SCIENCE. Conducted by W. Fairbairn, 
F.R.S., W. Crookes, F.R.S., Hunt, F.R.S., H. 
Woodward, F.G.S., F.Z S., and J. Samuelson, Editor. 
No. XXIII. JULY, 1869. Price 5s. 
[On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS : 


1. The Sea-weeds of Yar-Connanght, and their 
With Page Plate and Woodcut. B 
a ae M.R.LA.—Geological Survey of Ire- 
a 


2..The Lambeth Observatory. By R. J. Mann 
D., E.R.AS. ead te: t 


.D., 
3. On a Ternary Geological Classificstion. With 
5 Tepe Page Plate. By Edward Hull, M.A., 
4, The Transit of Venus in 1874. With P Plate 
and Woo leuts. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S, 
5. On the Teaching of Natural Science in Schools. 
By Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R 8. 
6. The Prehistoric Antiquities of and around Lough 
Gur. With Plate and Wood Engravings. By 
Professor Harkness, F.R.S. 


Notices of Scientific Works, Chronicles of 
Science, &c. 


Uses- 








This day, in 


London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868 ; 
Being the Sixth Volume of an improved Series. 
The Volumes for 1863 to 1867 are still to be had, price 18s. each. 


8vo, price 18s., 


place; and the other Proprietors. 








NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES CLARK, MD. 


— — 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d., 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THE IMPROVED TREATMENT OF THE 
INSANE IN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


BY SIR JAMES CLARE, BART., M.D! 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 


H-|2nd Series.—-The CIVIL WARS 


NEW AND. POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





I. 
MY INSECT QUEEN. 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret's Engagement.’ 
3 vols. — 


It. 
CUT ADRIFT. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 
3 vols. 


“Cleverly contrived, and with much artistic neat- 
ness.” —Athenzeum. 


Til. 


ROPES OF SAND. 
By the Author of ‘A Serew Loose.’ 
3 vols. 
IV. 


ANNE SEVERIN. 
By the Author of ‘ A Sister’s Story.’ 
3 vols. 


‘* Especially remarkable as an almost unique speci- 
men of work by a French writer, who is brave 
enough to aim at description of daily life without 
offence to good manners.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


v. 
WISE AS A SERPENT. 
By J. A. ST JOHN BLYTHE. 
3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Barlington street. 





GENERAL CUST’S MILITARY TRXT-BOOKS. 


Now ready, 6 vols., post 8vo, 


IVES of the WARRIORS of the 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By General 
the Hon. Sir Epwarp Cost, D.C.L. 


1st Series.—The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 
1600—48. 





of 
FRANCE and ENGLAND, 1611—75. 


8rd Series. -COMMANDERS of FLEETS 
and ARMIES BEFORE an ENEMY, 1648— 
* By the same Author, 


ANNALS of the WARS of the XVIIIth 
CENTURY, 1700—1799. Compiled from the 
most Authentic Histories of the Period. With 
Maps. 5 vols., fcap. 8¥o, 5s. each. 


v. 

ANNALS of the WARS of the XIXth 

CENTURY, 1800—15. Compiled from the most 
Authentic Sources. 4 vols., . 8vo, 5s. each. 


“We hope that the readers for whom books like 
these are destined will not fail to avail themselves of 
so excellent an opportunity for com the 
study of a period unparalleled in its impertance for 
both military and political history,”—Saturday 
Review. 


“ The spirit of the partisan is entirely absent from 
General Cust’s pages, he renders to all the merit 
which he believes to be their due, neither forbearing 
to praise his foe, nor shrinking ifthe need exists from 
visiting censure on his friend.” Examiner. 


“The accounts are really so well selected and 
digested, and there is so judicious a mixture of cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, that the general reader who 
cares to follow the operations of war can find pleasure 
and instructien in them, Modest and unpretending 
in form, these little volames are the result of great 
and well-directed labour.” —G “4 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





DEAN HOOK ON THE CHURCH. 


‘Now ready, with a Preface, 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


HE DISESTABLISHED 


CHURCH in the REPUBLIC of the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA. Au Address 
delivered at the Church Institute, Leeds, on February 
4, 1869, by W. F. Hoos, D.D., F.R.8, Dean of 
Chichester. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








London: Printed by CHAr.es W. Reywex,of Putney, at 
his Printing-ofhice, Number 16 Little Pulteney street, 
in the P. of St James's, Westminster, in the 
County of Middlesex, and by * 
LapHax, of Number 9 V m street, in the 
Strand, in the aforesaid County of Middiceox. at 
Number 9 Wellington street aforesaid.—Saturday 





July 3, 1869. 





